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Established 1878. 


ty unite in a larger fel- 

lowship and co-opera- 
tion, such existing societies 
and liberal elements as 
are in sympathy with the 
movement toward undog- 
matic religion; to fos- 
ter and encourage the 
organization of non.-sec- 
tarian churches and kin- 
dred societies on the 
basis of absolute men- 
tal liberty; to secure a 
closer and more helpful association of all these in the 
thought and work of the world under the great law and life 
of love; to develop the church of humanity, democratic in 
organization, progressive in spirit, aiming at the develop- 
ment of pure and high character, hospitable to all forms of 
thought, cherishing the spiritual traditions and experiences 
of the past, but keeping itself open to all new light and 
the higher developments of the future.—From Articles of 
Incorporation of the American Congress of Liberal Relt- 
gious Soctettes. 
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Editorial 


Talk ye each one with his neighbor: 
So our very speech shall savor 
Of what best ts in the heart. 

for who goeth not apart 

Nor secketh far and wide to find 
Comrades fitted to his mind, 

But fits his mind to them that be 
At his side, that man ts he 
Embraceth God's fraternity, 
And entertaineth unaware 
Angels countless as the sand, 
And sages thronging in the land, 
Unrolling scriptures everywhere. 


—From the Chird Church Greeting to the Western Unitar- 
lan Conference, May 16, ’95. 


TRuE heroism lies not in abandoning the 
actual opportunities because they are not 
ideal, but in patient, persistent working of 
the actual toward the ideal. 


The New Unity 


PUBLISHED IN THE INTEREST OF THE AMERICAN CONGRESS OF LIBERAL RELIGIOUS SOCIETIES. 


Chicago, May 23, 1895. 


Ir we are unhappy, if our mortal life re- 
fuses to take upon itself the peace of the 
immortal, it is because we have been looking 
backward and not forward, We have been 
trying to recall a bliss rather,than to over- 
take it. 


—~} 2 

He is infidel to God who cannot persist. 
In cruder times the martyr’s crown, the wit- 
ness glory, was won by the shorter and easier 
road of the stake and gibbet. Today the 
call is to a higher and harder task—to live 
gloiously. Not he who wants to go toa 
heaven yonder, but he who labors to bring 
yonder heaved here, is the true successor to 
the martyrs, He is a fellow-laborer with 
Christ and joint heir with all the saviors of 


men. 
—}> 2 > - 


City AND STATE is the name of a four- 
column, four-page weekly paper which has 
just made its appearance under the editorial 
management of Mr. Herbert Welsh, the 
well known Philadelphia philanthropist, 
whose name is especially associated with 
the work for the Indians and for municipal 
and civil service reform. The special ob- 
ject of the new weekly is to expose political 
corruption and work for good government. 
With Mr. Welsh and Mr. Wm, J. Skillman 
as editors, there is reason to hope that it 
may accomplish much. It starts out vigor- 


ously. 
—+ + 


Tue Central Conference of American 
Rabbis, the representative body of the 
Jews of this country, in response to a com- 
munication from the Board of Directors of 
the American Congress of Liberal Religious 
Societies, extending a cordial invitation to 
send three accredited delegates to take part 
in the deliberations of the next annual meet- 
ing of the Congress to be held at Sinai Tem- 
ple, Chicago, June 4, 5, and 6, accepted the 
invitation with thanks, and Drs. D. Philip- 
son, I. S. Moses and L, Grossman were 
appointed to represent the Central Confer- 
ence at the annual meeting of the Congress. 

—~< 

How long will the pitiful idiocy of Na- 
tional party lines in municipal matters con- 
tinue to excite and inflame party enthusiasm 
at election times. There are fifty republi- 
cans and eighteen democrats in the city 
council of Chicago. At this early date there 
seems to be forty followers of Johnny Powers, 
forty reminders of Ali Baba’s original forty 
patriots. Do they consider party lines since 
their election? Does the honor of either 
party act as.a deterrent to a replenishment 
of pocketbooks made thin by a soul stirring 
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party canvass with brass bands and many 
party drinks? Has the salt of party loyalty 
lost its preserving savor, or did it ever have 


any savor? 
—~+-2 > 


As last year, arrangements have been 
made for special rates for those in attend- 
ance at the approaching American Congress, 
at the Lexington Hotel, a most comfortable 
place in the same block as Dr. Hirsch’s 
temple. Rooms on the European plan can 
be secured at a dollar per day. To those 
preferring the American plan, accommoda- 
tions can be secured at the rate of two and a 
half dollars per day when two occupy the 
Same room. The general secretary will be 
glad to make arrangements in advance for 
any who so desire. Accommodations still 
more reasonable can be made at private 
boarding houses not far away. 

—~+ + > 

AND still the needs of the solitary pioneer 
on the Pacific Coast find sympathetic re- 
sponse, and still we willtry to give every 
willing heart a chance to passon his New 
Unity, hoping thereby not to carry satisfac- 
tion alone but to awaken still deeper and 
wider hungerings, to arouse what George 
Eliot calls ‘‘the parching thirst for a per- 
fection undemanded by one’s neighbors.’’ A 
reader from Denver writes,—‘“I can thor- 
oughly appreciate his want, for my own 
Unity is a gift and I do so enjoy it. I will 
gladly pass it on to any one who misses its 
words of life and strength and cannot afford 
to pay forit. The Western people under- 
stand, as only we can, the awful want of a 
dollar,” 


2 —————— 


The Western Unitarian Conference. 


Again this body of tempestuous history 
has justified its existence by asserting its 
determination to live in the most decisive 
way possible, It gathered under circum- 
stances which in many respects were omi- 
nous. For causes already alluded to in these 
columns it rallied with the dead weight of 
two thousand dollars arrearage, one half of 
which belonged to the year before, which 
the Conference in its nerveless condition at 
that time failed to face. Andthen it came 
together with the apprehension that perhaps 
dificult questions would have to be settled. 
There was a premonition that something 
would be done towards more clearly defin- 
ing its relations and establishing its affilia- 
tions with other Unitarian bodies on the 
one hand and the American Liberal Con- 
gress on the other. This brought out a 
good attendance, perhaps a larger number 
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of delegates than has been seen for several 
years, and the Third Church, always hospi- 
table, outdid itself. Its cordiality represented 
both meditated and unpremeditated art. 
Under these circumstances, the Conference 
settled down to prompt work with the most 
favorable conditions. The affiliation prob. 
lem with the State Conferences and A. U. 
A. met universal approval, was indeed, not 
the solution of the time, but the solution to- 
wards which we have been gradually grop- 
ing for ten years. The presence of three 
representatives from the East in a non- 
official but advisory capacity gave added 
confidence in the new plan which will be 
found in another column. 


The solution of the relations to the Liberal 
Congress was also manifestly the thing to 
do. In the facing of the question came the 
solution. However much the individual 
members of the Conference might hesitate 
or doubt, in their corporate capacity as a 
Western Conference there was but one 
thing for it to do, and that it did right 
promptly, accepted the extended hand with 
an open heart and an open mind back of it. 


That these two solutions were acceptable 
to the Conference as a whole is testified to by 
the quiet, confident and altogether joyous 
way in which it lifted, in a comparatively 
short time, the burden of debt. Thus eman- 
cipated, the Conference starts out,—not with 
the buoyancy of uncalculating confidence, 
because it has grown wise by experience; 
it knows that its problems are notall solved, 
that difficulties are yet before it,—but deter- 
mined to realize the ‘‘bitter heroism of the 
advance,’’ to quote a phrase from one of the 
essays. Intellectually, it was not a great 
Conference. There was little spontaneity 
of discussion and a lack of the usual freedom 
of prophesy, although the opening sermon 
struck a high note and the papers of Mr. 
Hugenholtz and Mr. Elliott were well 
worthy of discussion. Evidently the Con- 
ference was not caring for these things this 
year. It was engaged with the higher 
problem of life. Much of its intensity did 
not come to the front. There was the usual, 
perhaps unwise, dread of discussion and 
contention, which, as the chairman well said, 
‘sigs conducive inthe long run to truth and 
life’; too much perhaps was entrusted to 
the privacy of the committee room. But 
the Conference showed that it was itself no 
passive body. It determined to hold to the 
highest within its reach; to preserve the 
sacred ties that honor and association and 
opportunity have gathered around the Con- 
ference and its secretary—whose relation to 
it is never simply that of an employee, but 
rather the more tender relation of pastor 
and people, relations to be assumed cau- 
tiously and to be broken tenderly. 

In the pledges towards the debt, will be 
noticed that the managing editor of THE NEw 
Unity ventured to lay a hundred dollars 
over against Mr. Savage’s last hundred dol- 
lars, on behalf of the absent contingency 
who heretofore have been glad to sacrifice 
for the Conference. He is confident he has 


The New Unity, 


not spoken in vain. There are such, who 
will be glad to share with him and others 


this burden, and probably this mention of 


it is sufficient to answer all purposes, Next 
week we shall have the further report of the 
Sunday School Society and something to 
say of that meeting as well as the meeting 
of the Woman’s Western Unitarian Confer- 
ence. Meanwhile for the eighteenth time, 
we lay before our readers the proceedings 
ofthe annual meeting of the W. U. C. and 
we feel sure that they will give it careful 
reading and close study and lay new hold 
with us of that prophetic Unitarianism that 
is more anxiousto hold upthe banner of the 
advance than to pile up the statistics of the 
reservecorps. It can trust its future as long 
as it-believes in the present and throws its 
entire energies into the unsolved problems 
and the unorganized perplexities that are 
ever found on the life line. 


ee me 


The Boys of 2000. 


Mr. Wendel, in Scridners’ some time ago, 
described very admirably the clubs found in 
New York City for boys. These clubs are 
intended to draw the lads who have been 
lost in the gutters and saloons and pool 
rooms and rotten slums to places ofa higher 
order, where they will find themselves fasci- 
nated by gymnasia, reading rooms and sport 
of an innocentsort. Now, if our churches 
have made a. mistake in anything, it has 
been in neglecting the boy nature. They 
have taken too exclusively to teaching and 
preaching, This error they are correcting. 
‘‘The first boy’s club was started on the 
broad principle which should underlie them 
all, of hearty welcome to any boy, whatever 
his condition or belief, who prefers an even- 
ing of innocent enjoyment, in a place where 
he must show respect and courtesy to all 
about him, to the thoughtlessness and hid- 
den dangers of an evening in the street.”’ 
It makes no difference what a boy’s religion 
is, Or if he has none, That is a question 
which should nevercome upin a club drawn 
from all classes, in a crowded district, where 
all beliefs and no belief are all the same. 
In these clubs classes have been formed in 
singing, writing, bookkeeping and modeling. 
This method of aiding boys to decent amuse- 
ments and wholesome habits of spending 
time, does not materially differ from what 
has been attempted in other cities under 
many different names. In many cities the 
very best work done by the Young Men’s 
Christian Associations is that which helps 
boys to manly conceptions of life and gives 
them clean ways of venting their energy. 
But we must never forget that the real mis- 
sion of these institutions ought to be for the 
poorer classes. There is alwaysa tempta- 
tion to turn our social organizations into re- 
sorts for the well-to-do, who instead should 
learn how to live a better sort of home life. 
Mr. Flower, in Zhe Arena, some time since 
wrote a powerful charge to the people con- 
cerning what he calls society’s exiles—the 
uninvited poor. He finds the fundamental 
cause of the larger share of wretchedness in 
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our larger cities to be the filthy dens, ful] of 
vermin and disease, which are allowed to 
stand as the only shelter for the: children of 
the slums; and that, so long as these remain, 
moral and physical contagion will follcw, 
with crimeand degeneration. No permanent 
reform can be brought about until the dwe]. 
ings of the people are radically improved. 
He quotes, as illustrations of what can be 
done, the improved dwellings inaugurated 
in Liverpool, and the Peabody dwellings jp 
London. Mr. Flower urges that the wealthy 
turn their attention in this direction; and 
notes that Mr. Peabody’s benefaction has 
already turned 20,000 people from the slums. 


No one can have studied the fresh air mis. 
Sions without a deep sympathy with the 
effort to relieve the prisoned children from 
at least one month of the city’s misery. But 
can he have failed to be saddened by the re. 
turning trains? Why must all these boys 
and girls be sent back from fresh fields, 
wholesome food, the tingle of honest sport, 
to wallow in kennels, and drop, one after 
another, into the maelstrom of vice? One 
is tempted to fall in with paternalism, and 
wish that we had some power to clean every 
child out of the gutters and cellars and slums 
and haunts, by force, and bring them up as 
public charges. But not yet. Most of our 
public institutions for children are so far such 
terrible failures that we shall as well leavethe 
rest of the boys to fate. An aged and well. 
informed judge recently spoke of the Reform 
School as ‘‘that road to Hell.’’ We are just 
beginning to see that our whole system of 
managing the depraved is false and socially 
disastrous; and that, furthermore, it is sure 
to send the boy down hill. Paternalism has 
not proved a success so far that we can trust 
the State to undertake any wider measure of 
caring for those who by heredity or circum- 
stances are started falsely in life, You can- 
not read without terror the words of Judge 
Andrews, in Zhe Forum, where he speaks of 
the Houses of Correction as ‘‘that portal to 
aninferno more awful than a poet’s dream. 
One who once passes this gateway to a hell 


ofcrime may well read above it ‘All Hope. 


Abandon!’” Of the Truant School he speaks 
as ‘‘that new kindergarten of our School of 
Crime.”’ Of the Reform School he says: 
‘‘It is the primary school of crime, where he 
will freely associate with all the worst of 
boys between eight and fifteen.’’ Clearly 
any great amount of nationalizing of our 
boys is unsafe and unwise. We may trust 
that the boy of 2000 who has the misfortune 
of prenatal damnation, and comes into this 
world labeled for farther plungés into inferno, 
will find a total revolution of our criminal 
system. Either that must come about oF 
the criminals will become so numerous that 
they will send the rest of us to some island, 
and sail the ship of state with a black flag. 


We do not know where one will find boys — 


discoursed upon more wisely than by Presi- 
dent Gilman of Johns Hopkins in Ze Cos- 
mopolitan. We refer to him because we wish 
to quote one passage which seems to us p® 
culiarly indicative of the coming education. 
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“Perhaps,” he says, ‘‘we are coming to a 
time when the comparative biography of 
boys will take its place beside the com- 
arative history of nations and the compara- 
tive geography of lands.” ‘*We shall not 
only be able to distinguish how boys differ 
from men, and how their ways differ from 
those of girls; but we may learn how boys 
differ from boys at different periods, in dif- 
ferent families, with different talents and 
with different hopes and expectations.’’ He 
‘emphasises the value of physical training, 
and warns us against a certain bookishness 
which has constituted a large part of the edu- 
cation of our own generation. Give the boys 
plenty of open air, and when they cannot 
have this encourage within doors exer- 
cise in handicraft, the use of tools, knowl- 
edge of sports, as collateral security that 
the mind and the body shall be simultan.- 
eously developed. John Locke urged that 
dull boys be set at something out of doors 
that interested them. Mr. Gilman gives the 
same advice for precocious chaps who are 
getting old before their time. 

We may envy the boy of 2000. Already a 
few of them exist, prevenient fellows, who 
indicate what is to be expected. These 
handsome boys are not the mere pretty dolls 
that easily turn into dudes; but they are 
clean, manly, clear-eyed, pure-hearted. They 
are too healthy to be vicious. They are of 
that race that submits to athletic training, 
not for one month in order to win a prize, 
but continuously for the sake of a glorious 
and full life. The boy of 2000 will not 
smoke nor chew tobacco. He will not drink 
any stimulants; nor gorge himself with 
meats. He will be generous, gentle, help- 
ful, hopeful. 
the lines of Longfellow. 


‘‘Oh enviable fate; to be 
Strong, beautiful and armed like thee, 
With lyre and sword, with song and steel. 
A hand to strike; a heart to feel,’’ 
E. P. P. 
ee een cer 


“Outlines of Social Theology.’’ 


The title of this book* is attractive and 
significant. This is the day ofsocialism and 
sociology. Theology cannot afford to ignore 
the new atmosphere. It must cease being 
dogmatic and begin to tolerate, if it cannot 
adopt, the adjective ‘‘social,”” As the author 
puts the case well in his preface, ‘‘the 
remedy” for the ills besetting Protestantism 
“liesin a reunion of vital religion with rational 
theology.’? The book before us is an attempt 
inthe direction indicated. It doesnot claim 
to be final. Psychology and sociology have 
as yet not furnished data sufficient to write 
thenew theology. But even this attempt is 
Suggestive and stimulating. Itis an earn- 
est mind that unfolds before the reader his 
deepest thoughts on highthemes. He writes 
from the view point of Protestantism. It is 
in fact his purpose by showing the psycho. 
logical root and sociological bearings of the 


Protestant-dogmas and articles of faith to 
yyy 
“Outlines of Social Theology,” by William De Witt 


ats D.D. New York and London: Macmillan & Co. 
50, 


Of him at last we may quote 


The New Unity. 


save them as living forces in this modern 
world of ours. Has he succeeded? His 
theology will not satisfy the orthodox. He 
would not be a Unitarian; for he points out 
the weakness of Unitarianism. But is hea 
Trinitarian? Is his Christ, the Christ of 
Paulinianism; his faith that which the 
Paulinian epistles would have the Christian 
have? Wedoubtthis! Dr. Hyde makes 
his God and Christ psychological facts and 
forces. Is this the ‘‘Christ” of history or of 
the church? There runs, however, through 
the book a fine fervor for humanity, a pro- 
found conviction that religion shall bind 
man to mannolessthan it should to God. 
And for these reasons, whatever our doubts 
as to thejustification of the terminology em- 
ployed and the inferences drawn from the 
argument, whatever our own theology or 
Christology may or may not be, we may say 
in all sincerity that none will read this book 
without profit and a quickening of all that 
within him makes for the purer and nobler, 
the less selfish life. The ‘‘sociological’’ 
chapters,especially, will commend themselves 
to the earnest searcher for light on the so- 
cial function of religion and the church in 


our day. E. G. H. 
— 0 ee 


HAMMERED and drilled into the old theo- 
logy is the thought of the absolute necessity 
of a ‘‘Realizing Sense.” If one thing is 
needed above all others in the present sta- 
tus of our Governmental System, it is this 
same Realizing Sense. People know that 
aldermen and legislators are for sale, that 
party politics is a shell game where the pri- 
vate citizen always finds an empty shuck. 
But they have no ‘‘Realizing Sense.” A 
burglary, a forgery, or an ordinary gold 
brick produces a vivid sense of righteous 
anger or shame-faced chagrin, and those 
offending must seek the tall grass. Buta 
convoluted alderman, a decayed legislator, 
or a political boss can hold his head higher 
in the community than any self-respecting 


citizen. Where is a ‘‘Realizing Sense’’? 
=~ — 
Forenoonand afternoon and night,—Forenoon! 
And afernoon and night,—Forenoon, and—what! 
The empty song repeats itself. No more? 
Yea, thatis Life: make this forenoon sublime, 
This afternoona psalm, this night a prayer, 


And Time is conquered, aud thy crown is won. 


—E. R, Sill. 
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Opportune Sorrow. 


Our best opportunities are often those 
which, if we could, we would avert. Not 
more isit all of griefto grieve, than itis ‘‘all 
of deathto die.” If the spirit rises into a 
new existence at death, so ought the soul to 
rise into a new life when earthly hopes, as- 
pirations, and joys are laid lowin dust and 
ashes. As itis our privilege and opportu- 
nity to learn from our failures, so it is, with 
us,a sacred opportunity to grow by ourgriefs. 
He who would utterly forget sorrow, who 
would ‘‘get over” his troubles so that they 
shall have no more dominion over him, 
throws away one of the rare opportunities 
for acquiring that knowledge which is to be 
obtained throughno other opportunity, and, 
when acquired, is indeed spiritual power.— 


Sunday School Times, 
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Hospitable to All Forms of Thought: Everyone Responsible 
Jor His Own. 


The Mayflower. 


Lines suggested by a fine sermon on the coming of the M ay- 
flower, from texts ‘‘Consider the Lilies,’’ and ‘Beauty for ashes, 
etc.,"’ delivered in the Church of the Unity, Boston, Sunday, 
May 5, 1895, by Rev. M. J. Savage. 


Read nature's Bible in the gush of spring, 

When the sweet mayflower beams upon our sight. 
‘‘Beauty for ashes’’ is the word they bring 

To ev’ry soul that reads that page aright. 


In mystic growth of plant and leaf and flower 
Behold a symbol fair of higher life, 

As slow it climbs from the dark mould to tower 
Above the earth, with teeming verdure rife. 


‘Beauty for ashes” is the lesson taught 
In every change of nature’s mighty plan; 
We trace one law through all gradations wrought, 
From earliest germ toliving, conscious man,— 
Whose spirit flames through time and space afar, 
Aspiring ever to a higher goal, 
A sphere divine beyond the farthest star, 
Where earth enthralments cease to bind the soul. 
—ANNA GARDNER, tm the Boston Transcript. 
———=> -+—_ 


Annual Report of the Secretary of 
the Western Unitarian Confer- 
ence. 


During the past year, as your secretary, | 
have visited thirty-one different churches in 
our conference and held sixty-one religious 
services, besides making fifty-two addresses. 
Eleven conferences and seven missionary 
meetings have been attended, lasting two or 
three days each. Six of these meetings 
were arranged and conducted by myself. I 
have also attended one ordination and three 
church dedications. This work has com- 
pelled me to travel about 25,000 miles and 
to write over 1,500 letters. This means, of 
course, a great deal of labor. How much 
has resulted from the work is not so easy to 
say. I have helped five churches to secure 
ministers directly, and several others indi- 
rectly; while four additional churches have 
been assisted in securing candidates, making 
a dozen or more societies thus helped to 
secure preachers. 

I have also tried this year the effect of 
missionary meetings to rouse discouraged 
churches. Two churches have thus been 
helped to new life, one of which had decided 
to give up the struggle. Another church 
has had its missionary meeting too recently 
to be sure what the result will be. Mr. 
Secrist also arranged a similar meeting at 
Kenosha, and Mr. Niles at Eau Claire, at 
both of which I was glad to be present and 
help all I could; and Miss Putnam has 
planned two or three meetings of a like 
characterin the northwest during June, at 
which I have promised to assist if possible. 
It seems to me that a wisely planned and 
carefully executed series of such meetings 
might kindle new life in all of our liberal 
churches of the west, and make them nearly 
all self-supporting and many of them able 
and willing to help our missionary work 
elsewhere. 

During the past year our former secretary, 
Rev. F. L. Hosmer, has been called to Mr. 
Learned’s church in St. Louis, a choice so 
appropriate that it seemed as if no other 
could have been made. Mr. Crothers’s place 
in St. Paul has been taken by Rev. W. R. 
Lord, formerly of Boston, Mass.,a man who 
comes with the very highest commendations 
and who had a most auspicious start in his 
new work. At St Cloud Mr. Staples’s place 
is filled by Rev. C. F. Brown, a newcomer 
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from the ranks of orthodox Congregational- 
ism who has won the hearts of all who have 
methim. It was a great regret to methat 
I could not go to the installation of either 
Mr. Brown or Mr. Lord because of more 
imperative engagements at missionary meet- 
ings or conferences. I was also unable for 
the same reason to attend the ordination of 
Rev. Seward Baker, who has recently been 
settled over the People’s Church at Sterling, 
Ill. Mr. Bakeris a graduate of the last 
class at Meadville and took up the work at 
Sterling when the people were much dis- 
couraged. His courage and energy, helped 
by one of our missionary meetings, brought 
the financial support to a point where one 
year’s expenses could be met, when assisted 
to the extent of two hundred dollars by the 
Illinois Conference. 

At Janesville, Wis., the somewhat dis- 
heartened society has had a new lease of 
life under the inspiring leadership of Rev. 
V. E. Southworth, of Ware, Mass. Here 
a missionary meeting helped to start the new 
life, though its result would probably have 
been small had it not been for the rare tact 
and enthusiasm of Mr. Southworth. Gen- 
eseo has settled Rev. B. Bidwell, who 
came from Centerville, Iowa, and has won 
the hearty esteem of his new parishioners. 
Rev. B. A. Van Sluyters has resigned at 
Decorah and accepted a call to Cherokee, 
while Rev. Mr. Skilling has taken Mr. Van 
Sluyters’s place in Decorah, Rev. W. D. 
Simonds, who was so successful in Battle 
Creek, has been settled over the import- 
ant church at Madison, Wis., and has been 
as successful there as in his for»rr charge 
and is already crowding the _ church, 
Grand Haven is still without a minister but 
it keeps up its Sunday School and Sunday 
services. Grand Rapids is also trying to 
keep up its services without a minister; and 
I have done what I could to help this society 
by going there a half dozen times during the 
past year, I have gone nearly as many times 
to La Porte, and a few weeks ago we hada 
missionary meeting there with both Jews 
and gentiles as speakers, The result was 
very promising though the final outcome 
is as yet unsettled, 

In spite of the hard times three of our 
churches have moved into new homes dur- 
ing the past year. The fine People’s Church 
at Kalamazoo was consecrated in December 
entirely free from debt, though the total 
value of the property is now thirty-six 
thousand dollars. The attendance and in- 
terest has been steadily growing, and its 
many sided activities have reached twenty- 
seven meetings a week, In the same month 
of December the pretty little church at 
Perry, Iowa, witha seating capacity of 
about two hundred, was also dedicated; and 
in June the Cherokee church was likewise 
set apart forthe service of humanity. This 
church seats about one hundred and fifty 
and is also free from debt. These last two 
churches owed their existence largely to the 
work of Miss Safford and Miss Gordon. The 
same energetic work has given us one of the 
new societies founded in the past year. At 
Ida Grove, Iowa, a strong organization has 
been developed within the past few months, 
and itis so near Sioux City that it can be 
reached by rail Sunday after the morning 
service. 

At Detroit, Minn., another new church 
has been organized, also the result of a 
woman’s work. Miss Putnam, our mission- 
ary of the northwest has visited this place 
occasionally for some time past, and as the 
result a society that had originally been 
started as Universalist was reorganized on 
a non-sectarian basis as Unity Church. 
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Beside the new church at Sierling already 
mentioned, some half dozen places have 
started up organizations that have been the 
result of our liberal movement and the or- 
ganizers have had more or less corre- 
spondence with me. ButI have not been 
able to visit many of them because my time 
and strength were wholly taken up in trying 
to revive the older, inactive societies. But 
the coming year should see a good harvest 
of these newer organizations transformed 
into independent, self-supporting churches, 
if there were some one in the field able to 
help them to their feet. 

This year, as last, I have done what I 
could to help our Sunday schools, deeming 
them the roots of our liberal churches. I 
have visited about twenty-five schools, have 
arranged and attended two Sunday School 
conferences,and have given as muchthought 
as I could to the work of our Sunday School 
Society. I still think that if the liberal 
churches of the west are to be permanent the 
young people must be drawn into our 
societies much more largely thanis now the 
case. 

To help the young people also I have 
published in Unity the programs of some 
of our Unity Clubs and have had the best of 
them stereotyped, at my own expense, to be 
published in a little hand-book for the use 
of societies who are without ministers. 
Some of our churches have taken advantage 
of these programs already. This was in 
line with one of the suggestionscontained in 
my last report. 

Another of last year’s suggestions was that 
the Western Conference should be united 
more closely with other liberal organizations, 
The plan that was offered by me last May 
was referred to a committee to report again 
at our present meeting, with the American 
Unitarian Association included. Iam very 
glad that the plan is thus widened, I tried 
to induce the eastern organization to join 
with us last year, but the three directors of 
that body to whom [appealed did not seem 
inclined to take any steps inthe matter, 
Therefore I had to omit that organization. 
Since then the Liberal Congress has been 
organized and our directors have instructed 
thissame committee to include that body 
alsointhe report. Ifallthe liberals of the 
west could thus be brought to co-operate I 
think it would mark a new epoch in our re- 
ligious life. Not being on the committee I 
do not know what the proposed scheme of 
co-operation may be, but I feel sure that 
any scheme will work if it has thespirit of 
co-operation to animate it, I amthoroughly 
convinced that the people are ready for this 
large, unsectarian view of religion. 

One thing, however, has surprised me in 
my missionary work. I have found again 
and again, evenin Unitarian churches, the 
feeling that the Liberal Congress was some- 
how more truly unsectarian than the West- 
ern Conference, But I have not so under- 
stood the matter, When the Western Con- 
ference put the emphasis upon character 
instead of creed in religion, I understood it 
to become entirely unsectarian; for the 
sects are divided uponcreeds and not upon 
character. When our conference welcomes 
allwho wish to establish truth, righteous- 
ness and love inthe world, regardless of 
their doctrinal belief or their denomina- 
tional name, it seems to me to wipe out the 
sect lines. 

Therefore I have regarded the Liberal 
Congress as differing from the Western Con- 
ference only in name, and as especially use- 
fulin enabling those who believed in a re- 
ligion of character, and wished to spread it, 
to co-operate in doing so without identify- 
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ing themselves with any Unitarian organiza. 
tion. Consequently I have not hesitateg 
to join inthis co-operation and use the 
means thus offered of preaching more 
widely our religion of character. I have 
acted as chairman of the Missionary Com. 
mittee of the Liberal Congress and in that 
capacity have answered letters from about 
a score of places asking for a liberal] re. 
ligion. Some ofthese places were so far 
away that I have had to refer their appeal to 
the local organization, as to the state con. 
ferences in lowa, Minnesota and Missouri. 
Others were near enough to Chicago to 
makeit possible to send out speakers from 
the ranks of our liberal preachers in Chicago 
and its suburbs. There have been more 
than twenty such liberal services furnished 
from Chicago. I have also helped one of 
our Unitarian ministers to settle over an 
Independent churchin thisway. And when 
THE New Unity became the official organ of 
the Liberal Congress I undertook in cop. 
junction with Mr. Alcott to edit its field 
notes, because such notes would be of the 
greatest advantage to our Conference, And 
I also undertook to edit Sunday School and 
Unity Club departments for thesame reason. 
The work of preparing this matter for Tur 
New Unity and of writing the many letters 
in the missionary work was soconsiderable 
that it would have been too great for me if 
I had not utilized the stenographer of the 
Liberal Congress for this purpose as well as 
in much of my othercorrespondence. 

The work ofour Conference has greatly 
increased the present year in all depart. 
ments. I have helda fifth more services 
than last year, visiteda third more churches, 
written fifty per cent more letters, helped 
twice as many churches to candidates, trav- 
eled twice as many miles, attended twice 
as many conferences and seven times as 
many missionary meetings; and though the 
financial distress has been so great, I have 
received from the field more than enough 
to pay my traveling expenses, if we omit 
the two trips to Boston and Saratoga, which 
I presume were not exactly missionary 
trips, And while only one new place ap. 
plied to me for liberal services last year, 
about fifteen such places have applied this 
year, and all through the Liberal Congress 
which seems to have given a great impulse 
to the desire to organize liberal societies. 
But though the work hasso largely increased 
in every way, the income from the churches 
has fallen off. More churches have indeed 
contributed directly or indirectly than at 
any time at least for the four years past. 
But though the total income this year 1s 
several hundred dollars more than last year, 
the total from the churches is only about 
$1100, whileit was $r30o0last year. There- 
fore I would renew the suggestion I urged 
upon the directors several months ago, that 
our rent be reduced to its lowest practical 
terms and then the salary of the secretary 
be cut down to fit the remaining income. 
The great increase in the numberof soci- 
eties seems to me to indicate ‘that the in- 
come will soon grow in the same proportion, 
but until it does it seems unwise to march 
up toa deficit each year. 

A. W. GOouLD, 


Secretary. 
$$ 


The Business Sessions of the Wes- 
tern Unitarian Conference. 


The Conference was called to order at 
ten o’clock Wednesday morning, May 15th, 
by the president, Hon. D. L. Shorey. After 
a brief address the president appointed thé 
following committees. 
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On credentials: Rev. L, A. Harvey, Rev. 
H. T. Secrist and Mrs. E, E. Holway. 

On business: Rev. F. L. Hosmer, Rev. A. 
M, Judy, Rev. J. V. Blake, Rev. Elinor E. 
Gordon and Rev. Caroline J. Bartlett. 

The report of the secretary of the Confer- 
ence was then read and referred to the com- 
mittee on business. Inthe absence of the 
treasurer the secretary also read the financial 
report, which was likewise referred to the 
business committee. * 

The reports from the different state sec- 
retaries were thentaken up. Rev. C. F. 
Elliott, of Hinsdale, reported for the Illinois 
Conference, Rev. H. T. Secrist for the Wis- 
consin Conference, and Rev. L. A. Harvey 
for the Iowa Association, Rev, Helen G. 
Putnam, the secretary of the Minnesota Con- 
ference, although not able to be present, sent 
a written report. Rev. T. B. Forbush, the 
superintendent of the American Unitarian 
Association, gave an account of the work of 
that organization in the west. Rev. W. R. 
Lord, of St. Paul, was welcomed to the Con- 
ference and spoke briefly of his work, Rev. 
C. J. Bartlett described the work of the 
People’s Church at Kalamazoo, while Rev. 
]. E. Roberts reported for the churches at 
Kansas Cityand St. Joseph, Mo. Mr. George 
H. Ellis, the Boston publisher of Unitarian 
literature, was present and made a brief ad- 
dress at the invitation of the president. 

On Thursday morning the Conference 
was called to order at ten o’clock by the pres- 
ident. The committee on credentials made 
a preliminary report of the delegates present. 
In the final report the number of churches 
represented was twenty-two and the number 
of delegates actually present seventy-nine. 

The Business Committee reported, regard- 
ing the financial condition of the Conference, 
that there was a prospect of lessened office 
expenses and of increased income from the 
churches, and that therefore it recommended 
that the salary of the secretary remain as it 
is and that an appeal be made to individuals 
and churches to fill this deficit. 

The Conference Committee on the Rela- 
tion of the Western Conference to the State 
Conferences and the American Unitarian 
Association reported through its chairman, 
Rev. A. M. Judy, the following resolution: 


Resolved, that each of the various state and district 
Unitarian conferences within the limits of the Western 
Unitarian Conference shall be invited to nominate trien- 
nially one member of its board to serve for three years, or 
until a successor is chosen in the same way, as a director 
of the Western Unitarian Conference. The representa- 
tives so nominated, when elected by the Western Unitarian 
Conference, shall, together with the president and secre- 
tary of the Conference, constitute the Missionary Council, 
a standing committee of the board of directors of the Wes- 
tern Unitarian Conference, whose duty shall be to assist 
and advise the secretary of the Conference in all matters 
pertaining to missionary work. 

Resolved, second, that it is part of this plan of co-opera- 
tion that when the Missionary Council has been constituted 
itshall become the agent and adviser of the American 
Unitarian Association within the limits of the Western Uni- 
tarian Conference; and that it shall also have the privi- 
lege of submitting annually to the nominating committee of 
the American Unitarian Association the names of those 
persons whom it would like to have as representatives of 
the west upon the American Unitarian Association Board. 


Mr, Judy moved the adoption of these 
resolutions and briefly explained their pur- 
Pose. Hestated that they had been care- 
fully considered by the board of directors 
of the Western Conference, and unani- 
mously recommended by them to the Con- 
ference for adoption, and that they had 
LL 
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number of THE NEw UNITY, 
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also met the approval of a committee of the 
American Unitarian Association. Mr. Hos- 
mer seconded the motion, and the resolu- 
tions were unanimously adopted by the Con- 
ference. 

Mr. Judy, as chairman of the same com- 
mittee, empowered by the directors to con- 
sider the relationof the Western Conference 
to the American Congress of Liberal Reli- 
gious Societies, also reported the following 
resolutions: 

In view of the resolution of last session which reads: 
**Resolved, that we recognize the approaching American 
Congress of Liberal Religious Societies as an effort toward 
thé union of the liberal forces for which we have the 
heartiest sympathy; that we regard it as in line with ten- 
dencies which this Conference has long cherished; that 
we will entertain any proposition which may be made by 
the Congress suggesting a plan of union among libera) 
bodies which shall secure closer co-operation without mate- 
rially disturbing existing organizations,’’—and in response 
to the invitation of the Liberal Congress to send delegates 
to its meeting in 1895, therefore, be it 

Resolved, First: That we heartily avail ourselves of the 
privilege of sending three delegates to the next annual 
meeting of the Congress to take part in its deliberations; 
and 

Resolved, Second: That the board of directors of the 
Conference be instructed to enter heartily into any nego- 
tiating looking towards the establishing of a common head- 
quarters in Chicago for the various Liberal Religious 
Societies and the organizations that represent them; and 

Resolved, Third: That the Conference recommends that 
the board co-operate with the officers of the Liberal Con- 
gressin all ways that are conducive to the common inter- 
ests of the two bodies. 


Mr. Judy moved that these resolutions be 
adopted and also announced that they had 
met the approval of the board of directors 
of the Conference. Miss Bartlett seconded 
the motion, and the resolutions were unan- 
imously adopted, 

The Conference then proceeded to raise 
the deficit of the past two years amounting 
to two thousand dollars, In response to 
Mr. Hosmer’s appeal the whole sum was 
raised in less than an hour. The list of so- 
cieties and individuals contributing this 
money will be found appended to the treas- 
urer’s report. 

At noon Rev. H.N. Brown and Rev. M. 
J. Savage, the two members of the American 
Unitarian Association Committee who were 
present, were invited to address the Con- 
ference, and at the close of their addresses 
Mr. Ellisalso spoke briefly. At three o’clock 
Thursday afternoon the Business Committee 
reported the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the board of directors be empowered 
to make any such provisions as are necessary to carry into 
effect the resolutions adopted this morning. 


This resolution was unanimously adopted. 
The Business Committee then reported the 
following list of officers: President, D. L. 
Shorey; treasurer, J. M. Wanzer; directors 
to serve three years from date, Rev. J. R. 
Effinger, Rev. A. W. Gould, Rev. F. L. 
Hosmer, Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, James 
Van Inwagen and Mrs. Celia P. Woolley. 
The committee recommended that the other 
vacancies on the board be left to be filled by 
the State conferences in the fall. The chair- 
man of the committee read the following 
letter: 


To the President of the Western Unitarian Conference: 
DEAR S1r,—I most heartily approve of the new plan of 
co-operation. It is what I have worked for during the past 
three years, and I should gladly help to carry it out by 
missionary work. But in laboring for this union I may have 
aroused feelings that might interfere with the harmonious 


working of the plan. Therefore I must decline to be a 
candidate for re-election, though I shall gladly serve the 
Conference till my successor is chosen, if the Conference 
so wishes. Yours most faithfully, 

May 16, 1895. A. W, GOULD. 
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In view of this letter the Business Com- 
mittee recommended that the secretaryship 
be filled by the board of directors. The 
chairman then moved that Mr. Shorey 
be elected as president and put the motion, 
which was carried unanimously. The part 
of the report relating to the secretary was 
then taken up separately. Rev. C. F. 
Elliott moved to re-elect the present secre- 
tary. Rev. L. A. Harvey moved to amend 
this motion by electing the secretary for six 
months. The amendment was lost. Vote 
was then taken on Mr. Elliott’s original 
motion, which was carried unanimously. 
The Business Committee then substituted 
Mr. H. W. Brough in place of Mr. Wanzer 
as treasurer. The report was then unani- 
mously adopted. 

The Business Committee then recom- 
mended that the president and secretary, 
anda third person to be chosen by these 
two, be delegates to represent the Confer- 
ence at the National Conference in Wash- 
ington the coming fall. This recommenda- 
tion was unanimously adopted by the Confer- 
ence. The committee also recommended 
that the choice of delegates to the American 
Unitarian Association be referred to the 
directors of the Conference with power to 
act. 

The committee reported the following 
resolution, and recommended that the secre- 
tary be requested to send a copy of it to 
Mrs. Julia M. Hunting, of Quincy, Mass. 

Whereas in the death of S. S. Hunting we have lost a 
fellow minister who gave most generously to our cause both 
of his service and his means; who stood at all times for 
the broadest fellowship and the most kindly interpretation; 
who in social reforms was instant and faithful; who com- 
bined a ready appreciation of all the larger intellectual 
movements of the times with a deep and sincere devotion; 
and who asa friend and a man was ever kind, true and 
brave,— 

Therefore be it resolved that we hereby record our 
sense of deep lossin his death and likewise our sincere 
thankfulness for the good work which he has left as his 
memorial in the world. 


Mr. Jones, Miss Hultin and Mr.~Elliott 
gave tributes of loving remembrance to Mr. 
Hunting. The resolution was then adopted 
by a rising vote. 

The Business Committee reported the fol- 
lowing: 

Whereas Wm. McFadon, Esq., has served the Confer- 
ence as treasurer for two years efficiently and faithfully, 
and now is obliged to decline the trust and duties which 
gladly we would leave in his hands,— 

Resolved, That we thank himsincerely for his careful and 
admirable services of the Conference as treasurer; and 
that we offer him our kindest and most respectfully sym- 
pathize in the prolonged illness which we understand to 
bethe main cause of our loss of his valuable co-operation. 


This resolution was also adopted unani- 
mously. 

The Business Committee recommended 
that the choice of three delegates to the 
American Congress be referred to the direc- 
tors of the Conference. This resolution was 
adopted. 

The committee also presented the fol- 
lowing resolution: 

Resotved, That the Conference owesa special vote of 
thanks to the Third Church for its generous and beautiful 
hospitality, itself so true and cordial an expression of that 
deeper fellowship of the spirit towards which we are 
striving. 

The Conference adopted the resolution 
unanimously and heartily. 

The Conference then adjourned. 


2 —____— 
IN A recent address in San Francisco, Rev. H. R. 
Haweis, the well-known English clergyman, said that 


Moses was an advocate of polygamy and slavery. The 
statement has made the clergy of the city indignant. 
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The Origin and Development of Sacri- 
fices Among the Hebrews. 


V. 

The Levitical legislation, or Priestly Code, as 
it has been called, is the third sacrificial code 
in the Pentateuch and marksa decided ad- 
vance on the two preceding, z/z,, the codes 
of Exodus and of Deuteronomy. 

The Levitical legislation is scattered 
throughout the entire Pentateuch. It in- 
cludes eleven chapters of Genesis, nineteen 
of Exodus, all of Leviticus and twenty-eight 
chapters of Numbers. These eighty-five chap- 
tersdo notform onecontinuous whole, but 
possess a unity of character. All ofthem are 
written from the standpoint of the priest 
and reflect his conceptions. (See Driver, 
Introduction to the Literature of the Old 
Testament, p. 150.) The distinctive feat- 
ures of this code are all found in Ezekiel’s 
plan of worship; the care with which the 
temple and its environments are shielded 
against the approach of unclean persons and 
things, the institution ofa distinct class of 
ministrants known as Levites, the concen- 


tration of sacrifices into the atoning offer- 


ings, and the stated representative sacrifices. 
Whereas it adopts the salien characteris- 
tics of Ezekiel’s law, it goes beyond them, 
amplifies them, and is particularly con- 
cerned in enlarging the power and influence 
of the priests. The development of the de- 
tails of this system falls theretore in a meit 
after Ezekiel and must be placed in the time 
of Ezra. (4448, Cc.) Itis to this newcode, 
that reference is madein Nehemiah viii. 1,4. 
‘‘And all the people gathered themselves 
together as one man, ... and they spoke 
unto Ezra, the scribe, to bring the book of 
the Law of Moses which Jehovah had com- 
manded Israel.”’ 


Before we endeavor to characterize this 
new code, let us cast a glance at the condi- 
tion of affairs. The bitter conflict between 
the priests and the prophets on the question 
of sacrifice, had terminated only with the 
destruction of the state. In the exile, priest 
and prophet and people looked back lov- 
ingly to the old temple the foe had destroyed. 
Fond memories clustered around it. Even 
the prophets lingered on the picture of the 
past service,for it was not sacrifice fer se they 
had attracked, but rathe the religious obli- 
quity to which it had led under the perni- 
cious influence of the priests, which induced 
them to lay all thestress onreligious purity 
and to minimize the importance of the ritual. 
But in the exile, these causes of contention 
were imperative. The high-places could 
not be rebuilt should the restoration take 
place. The long cessation of sacrifice, 
coupled with the prophetic teachings had 
considerably lessened the import ascribed 
previously to the offerings. The prophets 
could, therefore, think more leniently of the 
sacrifices and give themaplacein their plans 
for thefuture. Besides, they could not well 
overlook the fact, how profoundly, despite 
all religious purification, the people deplored 
the cessation of sacrifices (Ezek. xxxill. 10). 
It was,therefore,their aim to reconstruct the 
sacrificial culton new lines, so that it shall 
be the vehicle for those high emotions and 
noble aspirations which should render Israel 
a holy people. The idea animated Ezekiel 
and on this principle the Levitical code is 
based. 


This new code, in order to be dowered 
with a binding authority should present itself 
not only asa Sinaitic revelation to Moses, 
which the priests had previously claimed 
for their Thora, but also asthe norm and 
praxis in vogue throughout the period of 
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Israel’s wanderings in the desert. The 
Levitical legislation is, therefore, ofa two- 
fold character. Itis an independent code 
and also a compiled one—independent in 
so far as itrepresents the cultus as ob- 
served in the desert, and compiled in so 
far as it grouped and systematized oldritual 
laws of various times and ofvarious priestly 
circles. 


The Levitieal legislation concerns prim- 
arily the community and not the individual. 
Though written froma priestly standpoint, 
it yet embodies the ideas of the prophets. 
It aimed to build up a holy nation in whose 
midst God shall dwell. In Deuteronomy 
the goal is human prosperity, here the pre- 
vailing motive is the glory of God, Apurely 
religious end is posited for the community. 
‘‘Holyshall ye be, forI,the Lord,am Holy,”’ 
this is the one refrain that runs through the 
code. Since Israel’ssacred institution cen- 
ter about the Temple (for there Jehovah is 
to dwell), since by the service of the temple, 
holiness is to be attained, the main effort of 
this legislation is devoted to the ordering of 
the service, To insure holiness, by which 
physical as well as spiritual cleanness was 
meant, to secure the presence of Jehovah, 
every defilement must be vigorously re- 
moved. Hence, the many precautions and 
rules to realize and maintain purity. Sin, 
in the eyes ofthis priestly code,is a disturb- 
ance of that undefiled condition of the land 
and itsinhabitants which is indispensible 
would God dwellthere. Wesee thus how 
the higher prophetical teachings are inter- 
woven inthe plans of the priestly legisla- 
tion. Sacrifices cannot eradicate a deliber- 
ate moral wrong. Sin and tresspass offer- 
ings can be brought only for involuntary 
trangressions. 
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The Word of the Spirit. 


‘Get thee up into the high grountain ’ lift up thy voice with 
strength; be not afraid!” 


A Visit to Altruria. 


BY JENKIN LLOYD JONES. 


And the Lord said unto Cain, Whereis Abel thy brother? 
And he said, I know not; am I my brother’s keeper? And 
he said, What hast thou done? the voice of thy brother’s 
blood crieth unto me from the ground, Genesis iv. 9, 10. 


The Sonoma Valley, lying to the north- 
ward of San Francisco, is one of the oldest 
settled valleys of California. This is equiva- 
lent to saying that it is a valley heavily 
laden with traditions of adventure, both of 
a war-like and peaceful character. Talesof 
heroism and bloodshed, of hardships and of 
triumphs, lie thick in this beautiful valley. 
As far back as 1846, some forty or fifty ad- 
venturers here first tried to createa ‘tholy 
cause”’ against the Mexicans, and with great 
impromptu patriotism they smeared with 
poke-berry juice the rude outlines of bear 
on a white rag and raised it as the symbol of 
an independent government, a sort of pre- 
face to the American flag. Here fora few 
months the Bear Flag party flourished as an 
independent state. The purpose was thus 
statedin the high-soaring language of their 
first leader: | 


If we conquer acountry, we have no prince to claim it 
or to dictate laws for its rule; no tyrant hand is laid upon 
them, but the glorious American eagle spreads her balmy 
wings over even a conquered people, and affords them 
protection and freedom. Tyrants tremble on their thrones 
and wrong and oppression are hiding their deformed 
heads. 


Prof, Royce in his book on California 
makes merry over the ‘‘Bear Flag’’ episode, 
considers ita joke. Letit pass. But after 
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the Bear Flag came the emigrant tide which 
has changed the wild home of adventurers 
into a beautiful garden ground where famous 
vineyards and great orchards and flower. 
decked gardens now delight the eye. Up 
this lovely valley one beautiful day last 
March a party of three preachers traveled 
for fifty miles to the station of Santa 
Rosa. The party consisted of the pastor of 
the Unitarian Society of Berkeley, Califor. 
nia, the pastor of the Second Unitarian 
Church of San Francisco and myself. We 
were going to visit Altruria, a fraternal] 
community pledged to try to apply the 
principles of brotherhood tothe problems 
of life for seven days in the week. Mr. 
Payne, a man with a poet’s brain and a 
prophet’s heart, is president of the com- 
munity. Indeed the movement is directly 
traceableto his preaching, After one of his 
sermons a few friends, impressed with the 
feeling that something ought to be done, met 
together in Berkeley to consider what cow/d 
bedone. The result was an organization 
which asked Mr. Payne to be its president. 
The church over which he presides, with 
commendable openness and generosity, 
while not passing upon the merits or de- 
merits of the venture, recognized a miris- 
ter’s right to be interested in the pressing 
problems of the day, and voted him the priv. 
ilege of devoting two or three days a week 
to the enterprise. The result was the 
Altruria Association which now has a grand 
council with several local councils in differ- 
ent parts of California. It publishes a 
weekly organ called Zhe Altrurian and owns 
a historic tract of land of about two hundred 
acres on Mark West Creek, seven miles from 
Santa Rosa, in Sonoma County, about fifty 
miles from San Francisco. At the station 
we were met by the Altruria wagon, and 
after a beautiful ride through a country al- 
together delightful to eyes not yet rested 
from Chicago March weather we arrived a 
little before dinner time, Here wefound a 
community of about fifty souls still camping 
in an improvised way in the old mill, with 
its overshot wheel, and the one or two old 
buildings found on the place when purchased. 
They took possession of these buildings last 
October. The site is exceedingly pictur- 
esque: noble mountains near at hand, fertile 
fields between, the orchards of apricots, 
peaches and apples which were already 
bursting into bloom; a trout brook mur. 
muring close by; aqueducts for irrigating 
purposes leading to well-tilled garden 
patches; two or three little family cottages 
built by the association for those who pre- 
ferred separate home life; a thriving hen- 
nery with its incubators and artificial 
brooders; a half-built hotel for the accom- 
modation of permanent residents and tran- 
sient visitors in process of erection on a most 
commanding site. We _ were cordially 
greeted by the radiant Altrurians. They 
were not of the wild-eyed, long-haired, with 
a wheel-in-the-head type which is generally 
expected at such places; but they were com- 
pact, well kempt, wholesome looking men, 
gentle voiced women with lady-like bearing 
and balanced speech. Intelligence was 
manifest. But more than that: there was 
the light of an ideal in the eye;the glow of a 
suppressed enthusiasm in the voice; a sense 
of buoyancy as though the Kingdom had al- 
ready come into the heart. Small as the 
company was, meager as their surroundings 
in many respects seemed, it was hard not to 
be carried off your feet with a contagion of 
hopefulness. The dinner was of the simple, 
hearty, picnic kind, prepared by the men 
largely, for there is not woman help enough 
to go round. The cooking would have been 
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pronounced by thé dainty ‘‘not very good.”’ 
But to an old soldier it was good enough. 
The tables were covered with oilcloth which 
reminded you not so much of the cheap 
restaurant with its unsavory smells, asthe 
farmer’s kitchen with its appetizing hospi- 
tality. The forks were of steel and the sil- 
ver was pewter, but all this did not count. 
The talk was eager, the thought was high, 
the suppression on the part of many was 
manifest. They were full of missionary 
designs upontheir visitors, After the din. 
ner, each took a chair if he could find one, 
and carried it into the pretty grove beside 
the house, where ‘‘with the sky for a roof and 
with no walls but the horizon,’’ after the 
manner of the Altrurian’s audience in 
Howell’s’ story, we gathered for a talk. 
There was a grimness inthe humor with 
which I began my talkin the presence of 
those radiant faces, which madeit harder 
for me tosmile over it than for the company. 
I told them that I had come out there in 
order that I might preach their funeral ser- 
mon more intelligently. For I felt more 
clearly than I could think thata ‘‘/a/ure,” 
as the word goes, was in store for them. 

But before I try to indicate some of the 
dangers, perhapsinevitable seeds of defeat, in 
this venture, let me note the entirely legiti- 
mate, natural and apparently inevitable 
character of the experiment. These young 
men—for a majority of them were young, 
perhaps a majority unmarried—had come 
hither over thought roads. They had been 
driven to Altruria not by poverty of purse 
but by wealth of mind. They had become 
weary ofthe hustleand scramble, the crowd- 
ing and scratching of the commercial world. 
They had been caught in the storm center of 
modernthought. Wisely or otherwise they 
had studied the problems of sociology. 
They had made themselves conversant with 
the dream-life of Bellamy, William Morris 
and Howells, and they had said what it is 
perfectly natural and legitimate for any 
healthy soul to say, ‘‘Why not try it?” 
If ‘*Looking Backward” has a gleam of the 
coming kingdom init; if William Morris’s 
“News from Nowhere” has shown that 
bzauty is a greaterincentive to activity than 
wealth, that the love of harmony, the de- 
lights of service, the inspirations of helpful- 
ness are greater than the inspirations of 
greed; and ifin the same way Howells, in 
his ‘‘Traveler from Altruria,’’ has em- 
phasized these same principles with prob- 
ably more sanity and more convincing pqwer 
than either of the others, —these young men 
and their associates said: ‘‘Somebody has 
gotto try it. It must be tried some time. 
Who has a better right to take the knocks, 
to stand the jibes, torun the risk of defeat, 
than we?’ Further, these Altrurians had 
studied into the problems of the text books. 
Monometallism, bimetallism, single tax, 
protection,competition, monopoly, combina- 
tion, are words that lead to the more imper- 
ative questions of our day. Questions that 
are before the house and must be discussed; 
they are the ‘‘previous questions’ which 
must be disposed of in one way or another 
before any other questions can have a hear- 
ing. Itis not to be presumed that these 
Students, whose heads were in living con- 
nection with their hearts, had worked the 
problem out. They did not see through the 
mill-stone. Perhaps they did not see into 
ita very great way, but they saw that there 
Must be a hole through it somewhere, and 
they determined to work away at it until 
they found it. Their resolve is nota des- 
Perate one and their hope is a very modest 
One. They saidtothemselves: ‘With the 
latest light added, profiting by the defeats of 
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our forerunners, beginning where they left 
off, let us try, under circumstances more 
favorable, the simple old-fashioned problem 
of co-operation rather than of rivalry. . We 
have had our bout in working against each 
other. In common with all the American 
world today we know what that has in store 
for us; the bitterest part of that is success, 
for success to the one is pretty sure to mean 
proportionate defeat to the other. Let us 
now try and see what we can do in working 
for each other. The struggle merely for our 
own livingis nota very cheerful one. Let 
us try and season it with a little struggle for 
other folk’s living.’’ And so these men and 
women gathered inthat hospitableclimate on 
that hospitable bit of ground, to pool their 
possessions, pool their energies and pool 
the earnings therefrom; quite content that 
after the necessities of the individual are 
met in the way of food, clothing and shel- 
ter, the surplus should go to meet the 
higher wants of all, to elevate and enlarge 
the life of all; trusting the principle ‘‘he 
that loseth his life shall find it, while he 
that findeth his life shall lose it.”’ 

I am bound to say further, that these men 
and women seem to come to the task with 
perhaps an exceptional amount of prudence 
and forethought. They havetried to cal- 
culate the cost and to be prepared for de- 
feat. They came inthe spirit of experi- 
menters. One man, a printer, brought his 
press andtype and newspaper plant and 
put it at the service of the fraternity. An- 
other, a workerin bamboo,brought hischest 
of tools and skillalong and said, ‘‘Give me 
material and I will work for you and with 
you.”” The chicken expert came with his 
incubators; the weaver was building his 
loom-frames the day we werethere. The 
gardener was eagerly waiting his chance 
to work. Inthe blacksmith shop on the 
ground was merry music where Altrurians 
were shoeing the horses of the farmers in 
the neighborhood; the carpenters were at 
work on the new building: while some said, 
‘‘We can cook”’; andothers, ‘‘We are will- 
ing toscrub.”’ A young man had just pre- 
ceded us who came with himself and his 
three hundred dollar earnings, all of which 
he put into the common treasury. This 
case did not seem exceptional. So they are 
beginning, in a small way, the lesson of 
civilization over again, which is the lesson 
of an exchange of commodities, interchange 
of abilities. This community expects also 
to establish business relations with the out- 
side world, to sell their surplus products 
and buy in return the things they may not 
produce. At the supply store of the com- 
pany its own money is honored and each is 
paid in proportion to his needs. 

It is not my purpose to go into the details 
of life at Altruria or to expound its business 
theory. That can easily be obtained by 
correspondence. ButI want toconfess kin- 
ship with these idealists, declare myself as 
a sympathizing brother with anybody and 
with everybody who is trying to make the 
Golden Rule work. Iwant others to join 
with me in rejoicing over this one more 
effort to make the world a home where love 
will triumph over hate, sympathy will throt- 
tle the antipathies, and co-operation defeat 
the antagonisms of life. It is our business 
to watch with breathless interest those who 
have heard the call, ‘‘Where is Abel thy 
brother?’’ and who cannot retort withthe 
‘‘scowling envy,’’ as William Morris calls it, 


of Cain, ‘‘Am I my brother’s keeper?” but - 


who do hear the voice of the brother’s blood 
crying unto them from the ground, and go 
forth to redress his wrongs. Altruria—lI 


‘mean this venture in the Sonoma Valley, 


and the forces that lead to it— preaches at 
least this plain gospel, that thinking men 
are getting tired of the Cain indifference to 
the cry, ‘‘Where is thy brother?” Studious 
men are seeing that the power to accumu. 
late is not an adequate justification of ac- 
cumulation. Business men are seeing that 
business itself will become impossible if 
thereis no limit to the law of selfishness, 
if capital and brains can go on without 
check totheir ultimate limit. If the com- 
binations of greed are justifiable before God 
and man to whatever extent they may at- 
tain, then civilization will defeat itself, and 
the millionaire will crush out growth, pro- 
gress, life itself. Common peopleare be- 
ginning to see that there is something dan- 
gerous aswell as wrong in that tendency 
that has already put into the hands of four 
hundred thousand millionaires of the United 
States more property than is left inthe hands 
of the remaining (fifty-nine million six 
hundred thousand people, and that this 
omnious and awful disproportion is growing 
rapidly greater. Inthe hardest of times, 
every month enables somebody to cross the 
million line by virtueof the thousand peo- 
ple, more orless, left the poorer because of 
his triumph. Altruria exists simply because 
the law of evolution has reached the point 
where egoism must pass over into altruism, 
or degeneracy and retrogression will re- 
sult. ‘*The World,’ as it was once profanely 
called in the way of distinction from ‘‘the 
Church,’’is being confronted by the terrible 
fact thatit must make common cause with 
religion or else Mammon itself will aban- 
don it. Altruria in its bottom principles is 
simply the gospel trying to set up house- 
keeping. It istheold indignation of Jewry’s 
prophets against those ‘‘who would sell the 
righteous for a pair of shoes,” coming into 
consciousness in the counting rooms of 
America. Itis that ideality which prophet 
bards have foretoldin all ages getting down 
to business. The pain of the heart that 
drove those young men and women up into 
the Sonoma Valley is akin to the pain which 
made sleepless the couch of Sakya-Muni, 
the Indian prince, the night after the fateful 
ride when he saw the sweating oxen at the 
plow and heard the cry for water from the 
parched lips of the fever-smitten. The 
world has had an easy way of parrying the 
logic of love by the cynical retort that it is 
impossible. Butitcannot much longer in- 
sult the gospel of Jesus in that way. It can- 
not always run awayfrom the high prophe- 
sies of Isaiah and Micah by simply telling us 
that ‘sit won’t work.’”’ The business man 
sneers at Moore’s ‘‘Utopia,’’ Plato’s ‘‘Re- 
public,” Tolstoi’s ‘‘My Gospel,” and the 
more modern books of Bellamy, Morris and 
Howells already alluded to, by calling them 
‘sdreams” and pronouncing them ‘‘imprac- 
tical.”” Hemust put intothe samecategory 
the Sermon on the Mount, the thirteenth 
chapter of Corinthians and the high poetry 
that hassprung therefrom. It is the busi- 
ness man’s business, by virtue of his 
vantage ground, to make these principles 
work, to keep at it until theydo work. The 
details of the schemes are the husk which 
will wither and fallaway. The core of it 
is the deathless germ which cannot be des- 
troyed. 

I confess that I left these young men with 
a great lump in my throat, wondering 
whether they would be equal to the glorious 


defeat which may bein store for them, If 


it should appear that they have an ideal too 
high for embodiment,that, to use the moral 
coward’s phrase, ‘‘they are ahead of the 
times and the world is notready for them,” 
—all the same it is glorious for them to be- 
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gin. They will triumph in their defeat and 


their dead bodies will fertilize the ground 


out of which success will grow. Their 
bones will help bridge the chasm over which 
neighborliness will sometime pass. lf, on 
the other hand, they tail because of theim- 
perfection of their scheme, because they 
nave overlooked some essential element, 
violated some indestructible principle, left 
out an indispensable link, then again their 
defeat will be glorious. It will be God say- 
ing tohis children: ‘‘Not yet, little ones; 
not now, dear ones, but further along. You 
have not yet learned your lesson. You have 
not yet caught my meaning.’’ The death of 
Altruria, for this reason will be one more 
precious demonstration in the school of ex- 
perience,another attempt to work out a prob- 
lem by inadequate methods, all such failures 
add to the wealth ofthe world. Defeatis no 
solution of the question, but rather one more 
contribution to the solution. The com- 
mercial world is sadly distracted. Business 
is awfully congested. Labor and capital 
are at painful variance with one another. 
We run hitherand yon in search ofremedies. 
We hurrah at the polls. We multiply our 
enactments. We grow distracted over our 
little panaceas concerning currency and tax- 
ation, but the disease is too deep-seated for 
such easy remedies. 

The trend of life points to an approaching 
transfiguration of commerce itself. The 
ugly forces we call ‘‘combinations’’ must 
eventually topple over into the divine force 
we callco-operation. Theaccumulations of 
selfishness become so massive that nothing 
but love will disintegrate them and thus rob 
them of their crushing weight, their killing 
power. Soon all parties concerned will 
realize that the weight comes heaviest upon 
him who claims the most of it. All these 
altruistic dreams of sunnier architecture, of 
pleasureable leisure, of open-mindedness 
and cordial companionship, are to be dis- 
missed, if at all, not because they are too 
good to be true, but because just yet they 
are not true enough to be good. /Thecon- 
nection between the alley and the avenue, 
the patch and the boulevard will be madeand 
the white flag of Altruria will yet float as the 
background of the stars and stripes, declar- 
ing that peace hascome not only between 
nation and nation, but between toiler and 
employer, between sect and sect, and class 
andclass. Money isa falsecounter of value, 
weallagree. Sois it a false counter of 
meritor of possession. The ‘‘Traveler from 
Altruria’’ may well raise the question, as to 
whether the man has ‘‘earned”’ his breakfast 
who has money to ‘‘fay’’ forit. Not unless 
that money represents something more than 
conquest. The world for a while yet may 
smile at the ‘‘schemes” and envy the 
‘‘schemers”’ that are disclosed to us daily in 
these sudden jumps of petroleum, salt, 
wheat, oriron. But some day these schemes 
will be known for what they are,—as an- 
other successful foray of the money-baron 
into the unprotected smaller fields of the 
out-lying freeholds, and his plunder by such 
forays will be known by theright name of 
robbery. Wealth will be a disgraceto every 
Cain who disclaims his obligation to his bro- 
ther man. Wealth is justified alone by the 
conscience that holdsit. Wealth is honor- 
ableonly when it isheldintrust, Wealth is 
tolerable only when itis useful. Wealth is 
desirable only when it enlarges the heart and 
opens the mind. The man who is narrowed 
by his property, enslaved by his business, is 
in thetoils of the modern Mephisto who is 
carrying his soul off toa damnation most sad. 

Having said all this, let me now try to 
apply myself to the sad task of discovering 
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the elements perchance of defeat in this Al- 
trurian venture, First, as 1 tried to point to 
them under the matchless blue of the Cali- 
fornia sky, I tremble tor the safety of that 
combination of souls, working for the near 
success, which may put to one side some of 
the indispensable incentives and motives of 
life untilitis too latetoregainthem. The 
universe seems bent on developing an indi- 
vidual that will be equal to the task of liv- 
ing. Looked at in one way the story of 
creation is an awful story of immolation, 
destruction, measureless conquest, ll 
for the purpose of developing competency. 
Nature has been determined todiscover the 
masterful unit, At first it was a strugglefor 
reach of claw or strength of fin; then it was 
for fleetness of limb or power of wing. At 
last the battle entered the higher realms of 
mind; then came the struggle tor the tiger- 
man, the lion-man, the eagle-man. At last 
the struggle comesinto the realms of morals, 
and he will be triumphant who shall gain the 
divinest anointing. God’s Messiahs are 
at last torule the world, The last struggle is 
for the development of heart sagacity, soul 
power. Just whatrelations are most condu- 
cive to this end 1 know not; butif Altruria 
should unwittingly touch lightly the inspir- 
ations of the home, lessen the father’s re- 
sponsibility, or somehow increase the moth- 
er’s unconcern for her own fireside, it will 
workill, The universe is very jealous of the 
individual. It holds ourindividuality sacred 
even though we mutilate and destroyit. I 
plead not for the inspiration of greed. I be- 
lieve the soul has pretty nearly received its 
maximum of help from the dollar-getting im- 
pulse. Iam solicitous for those other in- 
spirations towards beauty and truth—the 
solitude of the scientist, the invisible inspir- 
ations of the artist, the holy home croonings 
of the mother and the sacred disciplinings of 
the fireside to the children. The Altruria I 
have been speaking of would not intention- 
ally menace any of these sanctities. Per- 
haps my fears are groundless. 

In the second place, I recognize a monas- 
tic danger. It seems like withdrawing from 
the strife. The world owes much to the 
monks and nuns of history, but they and 
the world paid a fearfully high price for the 
service. Sooner or later nature will avenge 
herself upon him who draws himself apart. 
The success of Altruria, I mean, inan outer, 
business way, may leave it all the harder for 
the rest of us. My own philosophy is that 
we must leaven the whole lump orelse every- 
body’s cake is dough. ‘‘Make no more 
giants, Lord, but elevate the race at once,” 
is the prayer which Robert Browning puts 
into the mouthof Paracelsus. Andso for me, 
I prefer to stay, anon-combatant, on the field 
of battle. I prefer to stand in the interest 
of the other man among forces that seem 
ever precipitant upon self. I would not 
withdraw from the crowd even though it 
crush me. I would not forego the battle 
even though it kill; and again I realize that 
this may be an unnecessary alarm. These 
comrades say that they have but withdrawn 
for a time, only for the purpose of sharpen- 
ing their tools, of girding on their armor 
that they may re-enter the field to wage 
the holy war of love more vigorously than 
ever before. 

But whatever becomes of that little handful 
of enkindled souls, the light of whose eyes 
still illumine my mind, and the warmth of 
whose hands warmed my heart, I will be- 
lieve that Altruism is to triumph, that the 
combinations of love are to* prove too much 
for the combinations of greed. AndI be- 
lieve that each year is to bring about more 
togetherness in the world, We areon the eve 
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of more corporate life,more combined enthy. 
siasm than the world has yet dreamed of; 
we are going to be more social in our joys, 
more sociable inour enjoyments, Socially, 
politically, commercially and religiously we 
are going to put a sociological emphasis on 
the high theological dictum of Whittier. 
‘*lhe soul is lost that is saved alone,’ 

We are not only going to have better com. 
mon schools, but we are going to have more 
of them—in the way ot more common art 
galleries, more common libraries, more com- 
mon places of resort, great ‘‘mote-halls.” 
The time is coming when at least every ward 
will have itsrallying place, great auditoriums 
with abundance ot committee rooms, par. 
lors,class rooms,gymnasiums, science labor. 
atories, amusement rooms and what not; 
places not for the education only, but forthe 
recreation of the people. Without these 
gathering places 1 cannot see much hope 
for much growth in any other direction. We 
now 1n our great cities have no common ral- 
lying places, no spiritual workshop, no men. 
tal laboratories. ~The most cruel combina- 
tion thatcapital has ever made in the city of 
Chicago is the combination of greed that 
has taken for private use every solitary foot 
of buildable land in this greatcity. It is 
true we have our parks, but these for the 
most part are miles away from the center. 
Though the exigencies of our climate make 
them practically inaccessible for seven 
months in the year, there is only suspicion 
or open hostility in store for anyscheme that 
would erect buildings on these very preserves 
of the public to be warmed and lighted and 
suffused with intelligence in winter time. 
The suggestion to use the lake front down 
town for high common purposes, in our dire 
extremities, has been met only by patriotic 
vigilance, municipal suspicion and alder- 
manic mistrust. Meanwhile private enter- 
prise is pocketing its high profits out of the 
mental necessities of our community. We 
have our Auditorium, the noblest mote-place 
perhaps on this terrestrial footstool, We 
have our Central Music Hall with its sacred 
memories; our Steinway Hall is just com- 
pleted, resonant to the tones of the masters— 
and still nothing but a golden key will open 
any of these doors to the public and for the 
public. The voice of prophet, poet, or great 
tone-master can be heard only after the men 
who claim the ground right have levied 
their high andcruel tax upon the public. I! 
say we cannot begin to havea care for our 
brother or to answer the question ‘‘Whois 
my neighbor,” until the people take posses- 
sion again, in some rightful way, of their 
own inalienable right, of a place to come to. 
gether to consider common interests and to 
advance common causes, Give us these 
mote-places, at least one for every fifty 
thousand inhabitants,—and then we shall 
begin a campaign of municipal and civic 
education that will give us cleaner streets, 
better water and cheaper gas. Then we shall 
have transportation between our homes and 
our workshops that will give every tired man 
a seat and every shopping woman a place 
for her bundles if she will persist in shop- 
ping. We will lessen the connection be- 
tween the railroad president and the porter 
of the sleeping car, so that to eke out the 
living of the one by tips and fees because of 
inadequate salary will be asunnecessary and 
as discourteous in the one case asin the 
other, Thenourchurches will become work- 
shops of humanity, with ample room in them 
to do the work of humanity, While land 1s 


so scarce and so high, our churches will 
learn to economize their land,and use it eve® 
if they must pile one floor on the other, 
twenty stories high. 


In this time that is 
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surely coming our civil service will not be 
simply an ante-election enthusiasm, but it 
will be a post election fact. In William 
Morris’s ‘‘News from Nowhere,” the pre- 
seat Parliament House in London has been 
couverted into adung market-place where 
they sell fertilizers. Perhaps in the Altruria 
that w2 are tending toward weshall still need 
our legislative halls and city buildings, but 
then the refuse of life will have been swept 
out of them and they will be clean, morally 
and physically. 

But why multiply words? Altruria, the 
kingdom of love, the temple in which 
there is no concern for others, is already 
established. Buddha surveyed it, Socrates 
‘indicated where the center of gravity 
must fall, Jesus set some of the corner 
stakes, the faithful and loving ever since 
have worked upon its walls, which are made 
of loving souls, and, desperate as the battle 
miy seem, there is no doubt as to where the 
victorious DVanners will at last wave. It will 
be over the grave of selfishness, and the 
lilies of peace will bloom among the tombs 
of greed. This ventureby the Golden Gate, 
this garden of love in the land where thou- 
sands perished in their search for the yellow 
dust, is nota venture born in the cracked 
brain of some fanatic; it is not the child of 
discouraged pessimists, These great dreams 
which in modern times have been projected 
in the guise of romances, hoping that thereby 
they would be read by those who would 
otherwise shun them (because this is the 
age ofthe novel), are born out of an eternal 
law as inevitable as gravitation and as sure 
to triumph as are the planets to keep their 
orbits, The world is going that way, 


‘‘Where our vanguard rests today 
Our rear shall rest tomorrow,’’ 


Col. Higginson was perfectly right, he 
put the sober conclusions of science into 
measured lines, when he said: 

“Some day, by laws as fixed and fair 
As guide the planets in their sweep, 


The children of each outcast heir 
The harvest fruit of time shall reap. 


The peasant brain shall yet be wise, 

The untamed pulse grow calm and still; 
The blind shall see, the lowly rise, 

And work in peace Time’s wondrous will. 


Some day, without a trumpet’s call, 
This news will o’er the world be blown 
The heritage comes back to all! 

The myriad monarchs take their own.” 


At Altruria we were summoned to dinner 
by the mellow notes of a bugle. The lady 
with whom I was talking at the time burst 
into tears with the first notes, and she said, 
‘IT have not yet been long enough here to 
accustom myself to the notes of that bugle 
without losing control of the tear fountains. 
All through the ages the bugle has been the 
instrument of war. It has ever called to 
strife and struggle, and when I hear it here 
itseems to say, ‘Peace hascome! The rush 
of selfishness is o’er! The joy of helpfulness 
has come!’”? It may be, O friends, that the 
Way of the Californians is too-short-sighted 
and inadequate, but the bugle of this clos- 
ing decade of the Nineteenth century calls 
for peace on love lines, for knowledge on 
service lines, for human helpfulness where 
the foremost will have acare for the hind- 
most; where the-favored will find their 
Sweetest fellowship with the unfavored; the 
fortunate will find the joy of their fortunes 
in the ability it gives them to alleviate the 
misfortunes of others. O, it is coming, 
ftiends, it is coming. Let us work for it. 

‘°Tis coming up the steep of Time, 
And this old world is growing brighter! 
We may not see its Dawn sublime, 


Yet high hopes make the heart throb lighter! 
Our dust may slumber under-ground 
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When it wakes the world in wonder; 
But we have felt it gathering round!— 
We have heard its voice of distant thunder! 
’Tis coming! Yes, ’tis coming! 


**Creeds, Empires, Systems, rot with age, 
But the great People’s ever youthful! 
And it shall write the Future’s page 
To our Humanity more truthful; 
The gnarliest heart hath tender chords 
To waken at the name of ‘*Brother!”’ 
"Tis coming when these scorpion-words 
We shall not speak to sting each other. 
*Tis coming! yes, ’tis coming! 


‘‘Fraternity, Love’s other name! 
Dear, heaven-connecting link of being; 
Then shall we grasp thy golden dream, 
As souls, full-statured, grow far-seeing: 
Thou shalt unfold our better part, 
And in our life-cup yield more honey; 
Light up with joy the Poor Man’s heart, 
And Love’s own world with smiles more sunny! 
’Tis coming! yes, ’tis coming!” 


Che home 


“Our daily life should be sanctified by doing common things in 
a religious way,”’ 


Helps to High Living. 


Sun.—There is a God in every man and it is for us to 
let him speak and to hear him. 


fSon.—Man must choose the highest; he has no 
peace or honor in his own eyes save as he 
does. 


Tues,—It isthe thought of humanity that makes us 
human. 


Wied.—The human is developed in us according as 
- we seek only that good for ourselves which 
is consistent with the good of all. 


Tburs.—There is no genuine refinement that does 
not consist with a fine respect for the rights 
of others. 


Fri.—Who will allow that confession is only a child- 
ish virtue. 

Sat.—A man’s glory is that he has a will of his own, 
and yet can make that will conform with 
the requirements of a perfect law. 

—Wm. Salter. 
oe 


A Crawfish Builder, 


BY RUTH RAY, 


In the ‘‘Home”’ department of last week’s 
New Unity is a little story entitled‘‘A Wild- 
wood School,” which reminds me of an hour in 
Louisiana spent in watching a shy litle craw- 
fish build his fortification. These little fel- 
lows—such dainty morsels to the colored 
folk and to the equally greedy domestic 
fowl—are far too wary todo their work in 
the day time, save in remotest places, but 
busy themselves very industriously at night, 
often causing the most disastrous results by 
boring through the levees below the surface 
of the Mississippi, and flooding vast areas 
most unexpectedly. But, mischevious as 
they are, I have watched by the hour from 
behind vine or thicket their precise and skil- 
ful methods with interest and amazement. 

So far as I have observed, they are not 
communal intheir habits,but work separately, 
each building for himself. First he comes 
dodging from alittle hole in the ground, and, 
looking very cautiously around and finding 
the coast clear, begins operations at once by 
grasping a bit of clay or mud in his front 
claws, so very like two tiny hands, then 
moving backward until he reaches his abode 
lets himself down carefully and place his 
load on the edge, holding with one hand and 
with the other smoothing and patting till the 
thing is quite to his liking; then, after more 
furtive glances around, off he starts again 
for another ball, coming back as before, de- 
positing alongside of the first, adjusting and 
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patting outside and in, and so repeating his 
trips until he has achimney for himself fully 


a foot in height, and perfect in construction 
as a bricklayer could build a house; and so 


cautious, so persistent, so human like in his 


toil. In my interest I forgot its power for 
harm, and thought only how even a crawfish 
may teach us lessons of industry and persev- 
erance, And, watching and musing,I fancied 
this tiny creature was an embryo human 
soul, maybe, struggling on its upward way 
to a better realm than muckand mire. Who 
Shallsay? Verily, there are ‘‘sermons in 
stones,’ and is not God in everything? 


—__—>- 0 


A Priceless Hat. 


Not in some showy window-case, 
This priceless hat I sing, 

Weighed down with ribbons, plumes, and lace, 
And tipped with jeweled wing; 

Nor on the head of some fair maid 

Is this chapeau in pride displayed. 


It lies upon the kitchen floor, — 
An old straw hat, well worn: 
Its ribbon band is white no more 
Its crown is rent and torn; 
And on one side two quills appear, 
Robbed from the barnyard chanticleer. 


Up-stairs upon the trundle-bed, 
Fatigued with overplay, 
There lies the weary golden head 
I watch, the livelong day, 
Neath that straw crown bob down and up, 
Like some wind-shaken buttercup. 


This old straw hat shows on its band 
Five tell-sale spots of soil 

Made by the grimy little hand 
Fresh from the mud-pie toil, 

And clinging to the open tear 

I see a snarl of yellow hair. 


So while you search through shop and store 
To find a costlyhat, 

I lean and pick one from the floor, 
More precious far than that; 

Though jeweled pins on yours appear, 

This golden snarl makes mine more dear. 


—HKlla Wheeler Wilcox. 
— 5 i> © <ime:t—Osit— 


The Physical Strain Involved in 
High Speeds. 


The exaction that modern railroad speed 
makes onthe physical stamina of railroad 
men is demonstrated in the fact that seven 
engineers are required to take the Chicago 
flierout and seven back. Therunning time be- 
tween New York and Chicago is twenty-four 
hours, and the average speed is forty-eight 
milesan hour. Each engineer and engine 
runsthree hours. Machine and man return 
with a slow train to their starting point to 
relieve the strain on both. Then the engi- 
neer is given forty hours’ rest before he goes 
onthe flieragain. This rest is absolute, no 
work of any kind being required of the en- 
gineer. Though the average speed is forty- 
eight miles an hour, the locomotive must at 
some points be driven at sixty or more. The 
physical strain on the menin the cab at those 
bursts of speed is something terrible. The 
engineer has fifty things to look out for, and 
is shaken andswayed allthetime. The fire- 
man is constantly feeding the insatiate fur- 
nace. Onthe run of the Empire State ex- 
press, three tons of coal are shoveled from 
the tender into the furnace between New 
York and Albany. It is not wonderful that 
the engineers of this train are given alternate 
days for rest andrecuperation. Fast travel 
not only wears out rails and machines, but 
human creatures’ lives.—Boston Transcript, 
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OUTLINE PROGRAM 
— 
AMERICAN CONGRESS OF LIBERAL RELIGIOUS 
SOCIETIES. 


To be Held at Sinai Temple, Chicago, June 4, 5 and 6, 1895. 


—-- - ll 


Tuesday, June 4th, 8 Pp. M., Dr. Hirsch presiding. Opening address by the President, 


Dr. Thomas, and the following messages concerning the tendency to unite, the things 

held in common and the things we can do together: from the Universalists, Rev. Marion 

1). Shutter, of Minneapolis; from the Independents, Rev, F. E. Dewhurst, Indianapolis; 

from the Ethical Culture Society, W. L. Sheldon, St. Louis; from the Unitarians 
seeeeeeeee; from the Jews, Rev. Joseph Stolz. 


Wednesday morning, 9:30 A. M. The Congress will organize for work, when, in 


addition to the officers’ reports, there will be reports by the standing committee on Mis- 
sionary work, presented by Rev. A. W. Geuld, and discussed by Rev. A. N. Alcott, of 
Elgin, Ill.; Mrs. Alice Ball Loomis, of Richland Center, Wis.; 


Rev. Geo. B. Penny, of 
Chicago; Alvin Joiner, Esq., of Polo, 


Ill.; Rev. A. G. Jennings, of Toledo, O., and 
Also reports on Publications and on the adoption of the By-Laws .provisionally 
adopted a year ago. 


others. 


Wednesday afternoon, 2 Pp. M. Dr, Orello Cone, President of Buchtel College, on 


‘*The Higher Criticism and Its Ethical Relations,” followed by a discussion opened by 


Dr. Hirsch. Dr. Paul Carus on **The Attitude of Religion to Science,’’ followed by 
discussion. 


Wednesday evening, 8p. M. ‘*Phe Uses and Abuses of Wealth,’’ by Rev. George 
1). Herron, of lowa College, Grinnell, Ia., followed by Dr. J. M. Pullman, of Lynn, 
Mass., and others. 


Thursday morning, 9:30 A.M. ‘*The Policy of the Liberal Congress: How far can 


the liberal denominations be federated? Where Federation is impossible, what still 
remains for the Congressto do?’’ Discussion opened by Rev. Arthur M. Judy, of Daven- 
port, followed by five-minute addresses by Rev. J. H. Palmer, of Cedar Rapids, Ia.; 
Rev. Sophie Gibb, of Dubuque, Ia.; Rev. J. L. Dunean, of Streator, Ill., and others. 
“The Interchange of Ministerial Courtesies Across Theological Chasms,”’ intreduced by 
Rev. John Faville, Pastor Congregational Church, Appleton, Wis., followed by Rev. 
.B. R. Bulkeley, of Chicago; Rev. W. D. Simonds, of Madison, Wis., and others. The 
session to close with the election of officers and other business. 


Thursday afternoon, 2 Pp. M. A symposium. Twenty minute addresses on ‘‘The 


Ethical and Religious Content in Modern Art, Literature, Drama, Politics, Public Schools, 
the Press, etc.”” Names of speakers to be announced later. 


Thursday evening, 8 Pp. M. Address by Rev. Dr. Alfred Momerie, of London, on 


‘‘The Essentials of Religion,’’ followed by other speakers and a social reunion in the 
parlors of the Temple. 


The Liberal Ficld. 


Freedom, Fellowship and Character in Keligion. 


and Reverend Messrs. Gould, Judy, Alcott, 
White and Jones, Mrs. Woolley, Miss Bart- 
lett and Miss Stafford were present. Rev. 


Directors’ Meeting of the American.Con- 


were appointed as delegates to represent the 
gress of Liberal Religious Societies. 


Congress at the Free Religious Association in 


A. N. Alcott and Miss Caroline J. Bartlett 


The Directors of the American Congress 
of Liberal Religious Societies held a meeting 
at 175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, May 13th, 
1895, at which Doctors Thomas and Hirsch 


" 


Buston during the last week ‘in May, and the 
details of the program for the approaching 
annual meeting were further discussed. The 
General Secretary was instructed to perfect 


and publish the program on lines indicated. 
Adjourned. JENKIN LLOYD JONEs, 
General Secretary. 


The Woman’s Western Unitarian Confer- 
ence. 


The Conference was opened by the presi- 
dent with a strong, earnest word of greeting. 
Unfortunately our secretary, treasurer and 
post office mission director had been called 
east by serious illness in her family before 
her reporis were prepared, 

delegate the work to another. 
A poem sent by Mrs. Alice Williams Broth- 
erton was read by Mrs. Gould, after which 
business was taken up and the following reso- 
lutions unanimously adopted: 


but too late to 


Whereas, the withdrawal of a certain num- 
ber of the members of this Conference from 
its active support, that they might be better 
able to work with other organizations, and 
the growing conviction on the part of another 
element in our constituency that the principle 
of separate women’s organizations in Western 
Unitarian religious activities is false, together 
with the general monetary stringency of the 
times, renders it impracticable for this Con- 
ference to further prosecute its work, — 
Therefore, be it resolved that its activities 
be suspended, and that its members be urged 
to direct their energy and contributions to the 
maintaining of the same work through the 
instrumentalities of the Western Unitarian 
Conference,—to help which we came into 
being, with which we have always worked, 
and in the interest of which we now suspend 
our separate activities. 

Resolved, that the officers of the Conference 
be instructed to solicit continued support of 
its members until all incurred obligations are 
met, further action to be determined by the 
developments of the future. 

Resolved. further, that in view of the above 
circumstances the present board of officers be 
continued with power to fill vacancies. 


To meet the deficit in the treasury the fol- 


From sale of pamphlets contribu- 
ted by Mr. Jinda Ram, represen- 
tative of the Society for the 
Education and Liberation of the 
Women of India. ............ I 25 


| $ 74 33 
Subscriptions to be paid in dur- 


ing the year: 


ia a ER aa .$1 Oo 
eee meets eli gee L oo . 
Mrs. F. B. Williams. ...... 3.00 
‘¢ Van Der Vaart....... I oO 
‘* Gould . (additional).. I 00 
Miss Mary LI. Jones ‘* 5 00 
‘§ Wilcox 66 I 00 


lowing sums were subscribed: 

Ce. E DEGTIB . . ce cons scwscoe: $ 5 00 
SE ce a ce ee 10 OO 
so Caroline’). Bartiett......... 5 00 
Dire. Sawn fq -TIOWS, . oo. os ccccee 5 00 
ue ws EG he civactewscce 10 OO 
ih i ee Bln SOEs 5 6s s oGbe ooes 5 00 
oe iA iy cad eee ee 2 00 
22 “2 & - * eS rer I OO 
ate OU eee I OO 
ae 0 ee I oO 
ttk 2. 0. +o rae I oo 
66 “Be. Bee RMGMOTSIOOR.. . os cces I oo 
ae R & Sear I OO 
Miss Mary LI. Jones..... een eade I 00 
ae 0 Sear I Oo 
ae 6 | re I 00 
tee ep 0 CS aera I oo 

‘¢ Dora Hanssen, (Davenport, 
Me Geese s ceae obi es «weed I 00 
Cec’ dake awe ee 808. I oOo 
Mrs. Elliott,, Hinsdale............ I oO 
Se, ROR PU ae ae ect I OOo 
‘¢ Wadsworth, Davenport...... I 00 
el ere I OO 
P.M tc hsecs ob ekewed © 66609 I 00 
FB Ac a bes Meee esc ioonwe I 00 
D6 wh des a0ene oe I oO 
OF ns bake ctusnes eeopeces ae 
Pa nS oa Ns ba wh Td Cubs aes I 0O 
Cap cc ss sé eekceces I Oo 
cP Cs c+ 6 ck65.66 dows beeen I OO 
se i, SNS id a 573. 4'e 0: Meee I Oo 
oe a ae Ee on ints 08 ke b- I OO 
di | a Ae paper I oo 
oe ae ea a « pamin wees I 00 
ne = * Effinger. . ens I 00 
SL css 6 oc yateda bi dened vas 8 3 08 
$ 73 08 


dressed to Mrs. S. C. I 
born St. 
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ers’ Report. 


date: 
RECEIPTS. 


Further contributions to the Women 
Western Unitarian Conference may be aq 


A. Jones, 175 Dear: 


Western Unitarian Conference Treasy,. 


I beg to submit the following as my re 
port as treasurer for the year ending th 


Balance on hand May 16th, 1894 
per cash bouk......, cece 


- 
From Churches. 
Baraboo, Wis., Free Con- 

gregational Society..$ 5 Oo 
Boston Church of the 

MY .cc-o. sesecee 300 CO 
Chicago All Souls Church 200 oo 
Chicago Third Unitarian 

WeRUMTGR cose cdeste ee 60 00 
Chicago Unity Church... 85 oo 
Cleveland, Ohio,....... 100 00 
Evanston, Ill.......... 10 00 
SSQUONOM, EES s sas eee doi 20 00 
Ses ibe ves cbt ec 20 00 
Grand Haven, Michigan 10 00 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 

Unity Church,..... 10 00 
Hillside, Wisconsin..... 10 00 
Kansas City, All Souls 

SMGICR, . . 2 cccescne 25 00 
Kalamazoo, People’s 

RNC vos ceed ees 89 OS 
lla Porte, Indiana...... 10 OO 
Luverne, Minn......... 10 OO 
Milwaukee, Wis........ 30 00 
SS PPP Ar 50 00 
AS | | ree 10 OO 
Sioux City, lowa....... 10 00 
St. Louis Church of the 

ee 156 00 
St. Cloud; Minn...-..... 7 03 
ae ae ae 17 56 
Unitarian Church, Quin- 

OF, Oe ogsae rats ae 20 00 
Chicago First Church... 35 00 
Davenport, la,......... 20 00 
Des Moines, Ia... ...... 10 00 
|) RD |) 50 00 
Bs ne eas 10 OO 
Janesville, Wis........- 10 OO 
DE, Bike cob bn cerns 10 00 
Quincy, IIT. ... cee. +>: 20 00 
Deets Bcc ca v's ss 688% 4 25 
St. Joseph, Mo........ 10 00 

From Individuals. 
Mrs. E. T. Leonard, Chi- 

camo, SE > sas .$ 5 OO 
Rev. G.B. Buckley, Sturgis, 

Deed ics os 4nd oa eS 5 00 
Rev. W. M. Backus, Alton 

Thi cteksnsss SPUNK I co 
Mr. J. D. Ludden, 5t. 

Paul, Mintscccivsserwe 3§ © 

From Interest, 
Interest on endowment 

OS RES 3 1077 63 

Frothingham fund ..... 95 00 


to State Savings Loan 


CURT i 5 8 


Chanemitte? 26:6. ce SW 


‘Rev. Caroline J. Bartlett 35.00 
Rev. J. V. Blake....,.... 55 00 
Rev. J. R. Effinger...... 45 00 
Rev. A. W. -Gould...... 55 00 
Rev: J..L. fonts. 3: 2%: 55 00 
Davenport Society... ..... 50 90 
Mrs. J. C.. Learned. .......55 00 
J. W. Ludden.’..... sass, an a 
Sioux City Society ....... 55 00 
Mrs. C. P. Woolley 2.2... 55 00 
Mr. Jamres Van Inwagen. 55 00 


From Bills Payable. 


Borrowed on note of Conference 


& 


Trust Company, Quincy, IIl., 
dated August. roth, payable 
in one year, at 6 per cent 
semi-annually, with twelve 
bonds of $100 each, of the 
Frothingham fund as se- 


To rent from Unity. Publishing 


To rent from Bloch & Newman 


. 
Mrs. Wanzer . sada 
‘ss 6 UF. J. Howe ‘* > 00 
‘ss 6C. FP. Woolley ** 10 00 $29 00 
$ 103 3 


5 


$1199.54 


1175 93 


From Payments on Back Indebtedness, 


570 08 


1000 00 — 


25 0 


100 00 


M 
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May 23) 1895. 


The New 


Unity. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


MT. CARROLL, Siizeit °° 


HAS A SEMINARY (with a Conservatory of 
c and School of Art), the peer of any insti- 
Musi West or East, in thoroughness of work, 
tation of location. healthfulness and ease of ac- 
cess. Set Send for free ‘‘Oread’’ and get particulars. 


TE BERLITZ 


School of Languages, 


Chicago, Auditorium; 


New York, Boston, St. Louis, Washington, Phil- 
delphia, Baltimore, Cincinnati, Minneapolis, 
ae Hamburg, Dresden, London, Paris. 

The Berlitz Method is based on the ‘Natural 
Method.” Instruction is = translation, but by 
conversational exercises he new language. 
SON FREE. a, for Circular. 

LE FRA ANOCOAIS—A Monthly Magazine 
containing modern French Comedies, Novels, etc,; 
also exercises on the difficulties of FrenchGrammar 
pronunciation and idioms. Sample copy free. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL, 


DUXBURY, MASS. 


The Powder Point Hall is now added tot: othe. 
buildings, and its novel arranvement is wel 
adapted to the school, with its indivi ual teachin 
and home life for the buy . 


B KNAPP S ! 


—_ 


LT eel 


: * is scarcely less attractive 
P alifornia than the Winter season 


there. You may doubt 


Summer this. Itisexplained and 


Ge eee verifed | in our illustra- 
ted book—‘*To California and Back.’’ For 
free copy, address 


@. T. NICHOLSON, G. P. A., Monadnock Bldg., 
CHICAGO. 


~ INSTRUCTIONS 
FREE 


ART EMBROIDERY 


AT OUR 


ART PARLORS, 
185-187 WABASH AVENUE, 


_Wheeler & Wilson Mig CO. 
DYSPEPSIA 


and “and how to lose it.’’ 


Our booklet will 
interest you—if you’re a dyspeptic. Mailed free 
for the asking. 


WEART & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


|NEW EDITION. } 


Uplifts of Heart and Will, 


/n Prose and Verse. 


By JAMES H. WEST, 


Author of ‘The Complete Life,” ‘In Love 
with Love,”’ etc. 


PRESS NOTICES. 


, London Inquirer — -Helpful andinteresting The 
at that a second thousand has been called far 
ae some guarantee of such a book's claim to 
e 
aandan Christian Life.—A book good for both 
0 y and young and for all alike. 
* sah ater Magaz:ne,—The poems included 
€ book are impressive, many of them being of 
ahigh order . : ’ 
om oman’s Tribune,—Not dogmatic, deeply reve- 
iar appealing to the divine within the human 
ui, calling it to the heights of larger helpfulness 
and blesse -dnuess. 
sents an Hebrew,—Prose and verse that will 
rat a appeal toan ever-widening circle of readers. 
'S gratifying to know that a new edition has 
€en demanded 
with the Herald.—One is very strongly impressed 
the sincerity and reality of expression, 


: The nitarian.—The earnestness, indeed the 
agerness. o 


helpful and 
every reader 


f the writer cannot fail to quicken a 
stevating aspiration in the heart of 


Cloth, bey elled, red edges, 106 pages, 5octs, 


UNITY PUBLISHING CO., 
175 Dearborn St,, Chicago. 


ee 


A. B. RUSS & CO., 


UNDBERTAKERS, 


161 Twenty-Second St., 


CHICAGO 
Telephone §, 209 


To receipts from the field as 


per Secretary’s Report.... 393 20 
$4802 87 
DISBURSEMENTS, 
Salary, Rev. A. W. Gould..... $ 2500 00 
Rent to May Ist, 1895......... 967 50 
1000 copies Conference Unity... 100 00 
Janitor, . ; 88 00 
Money left with Mrs. Perkins to 
pay office boy, gas and sun- 
dry office expenses, “f 60 oO 
T. P. Halpin & Co, bill, 1000 cir- 
GUMS 6 ov G 0 6860 Keb 0 Ua se 4 8 50 
/nterest. 
July 3, 1894, Rev, F. L. 
PIE 6 6 645508 se .$ 70 00 
Sept. 10, 1894, Mrs. Anna 
M. Ellis.... ore F 
Mch. 21, 1895, 6 months 
interest State Savings 
Loan & Trust Co... 3000 158 70 
Expenses of the Field. 
For Postage, Stationery 
and Telegrams,..... $ 38 8o 
X. R. fare to Boston and 
return, May, 1894.. 39 60 
X. R. fare to Saratoga 
and return, Sept. 
edie nodens 37 20 
R. R. fare for Missionary 
WORM A 6i6s se ccese 376 gI 492 60 
Payment Women’s West- 
ern Unitarian Asso- 
ciation for gas, etc. 3 94 
Cost stamps and mes- 
senger boy........ 3 40 
BY DRIGMEE cocececscece 420 23 
$4802 87 


REPORT OF ENDOWMENT FUND, 


Interest bearing notes of sub- 


SOTINOTR. cciccvcdcvesscsces $ 525 0O 
Cashon subscriptions _....... 335 oo 
Cash on notes previously given 

WY GUUDUCTIOTS. cece ec ce sess 150 OO 
Cash on notes secured by mort- 

OD  ncdbe ks tous Cond cuuns 1000 OO 

$2010 00 
Interest on first mortgages on Chi- 

cago real estate bearing 6 

per cent oo Perereri ey 12,300 00 
Cash in bank. . re 251217 
Notes of subscribers bearing 6 

per cent interest, §935 00 

$20,747 17 


I beg toreport that the C. B. & Q. bonds 


Trust Company; 

treasurer’s hands. 
All of which is respectfully submitted. 

M. McFADON, 


Chicago, May 15th, 1895. 


The following individuals 
volunteered to give the sums set against their 
names towards the deficit of about $2,000. 
There may be some mistakes in the names. 
If so, it is to be hoped that corrections wil) be 

sent to the secretary of the Western Unitar- 

ian Conference, 175 Dearborn street, The 
money not already paid can be sent to the 
The order in which the con- 
tributions were made has been preserved: 


Rev. F. L. Hosmer, St. Louis, Mo.... $ 55 
Mr. and Mrs. Rouse, St. Louis, Mo... 50 
Rev. W. W. Fenn, Chicago........... 55 


eae 


same address. 


Mr. D. L. Shorey 
Rev. A. W. Gould, Chicago... ...... 
Mr. and Mrs. J. M. Good, St. 

PEGs vunctadeses 
Mr. and Mrs. Stevens, St. Louis, Mo.. 25 
Mr. E. A. West, Chicago 
Mr. J. L. Lamson, Eemerenese ese 50 
Unity Church, Chicago........ 
Mr. and Mrs. J. M. Wanzer, Chicago. . 50 
Unity Church, Cleveland, Ohio.,..... 50 
Unity Church, Sioux City, Ta..ececeee 25 


to the par value of $3,000, constituting the 
Frothingham Fund, still belong to the As- 
sociation; pledges of the same have been 
made to secure the note of Rev. F. L. 
Hosmer, and the State Savings Loan and 
the residue are in the 


Treasurer. 


Subscribers to the Deficit of the Western 
Unitarian Conference. 


and _ societies 


om 


CLEARANCE SAL 


Nan te 


BOOKS! BOOKS! 


We desire to reduce our stock of books before removing 


to our new offices in the Marquette Building. 


We append 


a list of desirable books at a reduced price, which includes 


postage. In ordering, give second choice, in case first selec- 
tion is sold. 
Regular SPECIAL 
Price. | PRICE. 
Allen, (H. W.)—-Outline of Christian History.. $ .75| $ .55 
. —FPositive RUMEN £6.88 1.25] 1.00 
Agvet, (M. C. )—Philips Brooks in Boston...........| .50) 35 
Barrows, (S. J.) —The Doom of the Majority........ .50| .40 
‘¢ —A Baptist Meeting House......... 751 .55 
esiel (C. A.)—The Rising Faith.................. I.25| 1.00 
Benedict, (H..A.-)—Fagots. .....ccccccee eeccncces: 1.00| .50 
Browning's PoeMms.......- .seeseecesereecesesesses+| I,00] .70 
Bulfinch, (S. G.)—The Harp and The Cross.........| 80) .65 
Clarke, (J. F.)—Orthodoxy: its Truths and Errors.. | 1.25] 1.00 
‘¢ —Steps of Belief...... a 1.00| .80 
ial (Orello )—Gospel Criticism and Historical Chris- 
Reh 64 in si apesciscnsecteasdsas 1.75) 1.25 
. ‘¢ —The Gospel and its earliest Interpre- 
oe Tee eee’ eoccecscsece | 1.75] 1.25 
Crowe, (W. S,)—Phases of Religion in America......} 1.00) .75 
Daily Bread and other Stories... ..cccccssccccscnes .80} .60 
Frothingham, (QO. B.)—Life of Theodore Parker.. 2.00] 1.50 
‘¢  —Religion of Humanity........ ie 
Foote, (H. W.)—The Insight of Faith...............| . 50] .4§ 
Gannett, (W. C. )—Life of Ezra Stiles Gannett......| 1.00} .80 
Gould, (S. B.)—Curious Myths of the Middle Ages..| 1.50) 1.10 
Hale, (E. E.)—Helpful Words. ‘eehens a ee 
Hall, (E. H.)—Orthodoxy and Heresy in the Chris- 
ge ee ee oseeseoeel ofS «OOS 
Hawthorne, (N.)—Scarlet Letter...........seee.e2-| +30| .20 
Higginson, (IT. W. and Mary T.)—Such as they are,..| 1.00} .75 
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New Orleans, La. 

Rev, Dr. Max Heller delivered a sermon in 
the Unitarian church Sunday last on ‘‘Moral 
Indolence.” The pastor of the Unitarian 
church is Rev, Walter C,. Peirce. This is the 
fourth invitation extended toand accepted by 
Dr. Heller to lecture before this congregation. 
Dr. Heller not only preaches but conducts the 
whole service. This may appear srrange to 
some, who do not know that the mention of 
the name of Christ does not once occur dur- 
ing the entire Unitarian service.— Jewish Ex- 


change. 
Peoria, Ill, 


We recently noticed that Rev. Mr. Eisen- 
berg, the rabbi at this place, had tendered 
his resignation for theological reasons, it being 


supposed that he was too progressive in his 


stition muzzleshis tongue. It is to the credit 
of his supporters that they have recognized 
this, and, while they have not always relished 
his smashing of idols, they have accepted it, 
and have come to his supportin spite of what 
they regarded as proper protests against his 
going too fast. It is not too much to say, 
however that the influence which the rabbi 
exerted upon those outside of his congrega- 
tion has been the deepest and the widest felt. 
Here is a man equipped at all points, Armed 
with the best that modern schools can teach, 
able to hold his own with the best, and yet 
insisting that modern Judaism is the religion 
of humanity, and that it has outstripped all 
its rivals on the humanitarian basis. Such 


5 | doctrine is a revelation to many who fancied 


that Judaism was simply a series of revolting 
and barbarousrites depending upon the knife 
for elucidation and ready to go back 
to the slaughter of beeves and pigeons to 
elucidate its teachings as soonas an altar can 
be prepared. The rabbi has dissipated the 
mists of prejudice and has opened the eyes 
or many of our foremost thinkers,”’ 


We congratulate both the congregation and 
the rabbi on thus coming to the larger sense 
and deeper appreciation of the great things 
that are fundamental always, the inclusive 
things. Manythings are misunderstood for 
want of agitation and discussion. 
Cincinnati, 

The regular monthly meeting of the Cin- 
cinnati Section of the Nationat Council of 
Jewish Women was held Sunday before last 
in the vestry rooms of the Mound Street 
Temple. It was the last joint meeting un- 
til the 1st of October. The several circles 
will continue their work until June 1. Sun- 
day’s meeting was of unusual interest to its 
members, as the subject of anemployment 
bureau wasin turn discussed and voted up- 
on. The result was the decision to accept 
the kind offer of the Kitchen Garden to es- 
tablish the Women’s Employment Bureau in 
their rooms for the present. _It will be con- 
ducted by Mrs. Louise Mannheimer’s circle. 
The Council is not yet prepared to take up 
the matter of the Woman’s Exchange, as 
proposed by Mrs. S. B. Sachs, Inthe fall 
they hope to doso. The Council was then 
addressed by Prof. Hubbard of Cornell Uni- 
versity, on Social Settlements and their good 
work. The Rev. Dr. Mielziner delivered 
the religious address, ‘*The Talmud.” Both 
addresses were highly appreciated by the 


audience. 
Humbolt, la. 


The Humébolt County Independent gives a 
full report of the annual meeting of Unity 
Church. There were more than three hun- 
dred present and much enthusiasm was ex- 
pressed. The reports on the different 
branches of work showed the church to be 
in a very flourishing condition. The Ladies’ 
Society had raised over $200 besides 
other work. The Sunday School reported 
an increased attendance; and the church re- 
portshowed that Mr. Byrnes had delivered 
over 96 sermonsand lectures during the year. 
Mr. Byrnes resigned his charge, to take 
effect the first Sunday in June, and L., Stev- 
ens Sharp was chosen to express the feel- 
ings of the society which ended in the fol- 
lowing tribute: 


It has fallen to me to attempt to voice the 
sentiment of the church and society in the 
acceptance of the resignation of our pastor, 


views to meet the convictions of some of his}Rev. T. P. Byrnes; to express in a few 
members. But we learn from local papers brief words our appreciation of what he has 


that ‘‘the most representative and the largest 
meeting ever held in the Jewish congrega- 


done during the past five years, to try to give 
utterance to the sorrow felt as we anticipate 
the loss to us when he shall have gone to 


tion’’ took place soon after, and that Rabbi|labor in another field. 


Eisenberg, with a unanimity gratifying to all 
The local the eloquent, earnest, practical sermons he 


concerned, was asked to remain. 
paper further says: 


We wish to express our appreciation of 


has given us from Sunday to Sunday; our 
appreciation of the interest he has shown in 


‘Of all those called to the sacred desk whojall plans for the improvement of the town 
have administered the law according to theten-|and the betterment of its people, and for the 
ets of modern Judaism, he is without doubt the| upbuilding of God’s Kingdom here and else- 
most learned,the most eloquentand the boldest.|where; our appreciation of and regard for 
In enunciating his belief nocreedstandsinhis|his integrity of purpose, his pure life and 
way, no tradition bars his progress, no super-|noble character, not only as a minister, but 
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REMEMBER: For every new subscriber, at $2.00 
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BLOCH & NEWMAN, Publishers, 


as a husband‘ father, neighbor and friend 


help-mate in all that he has undertaken to 
accomplish, who has worked heart and soul 


continuous in her labors, with unfaltering 
courage, hope and enthusiasm for the cause 
she has espoused,—heand his wife have be- 
come endeared to us in very many ways. 
No matter where their lot may be cast or 
how distant and permanent the separation 
between them and us may prove, there will 
always be a warm place in our hearts for 
these two who have worked for five years 
with us and for us, who for many months 


these two and the little sonand daughter 
whocame to them here and seem to belong 
in a measure to us, who have made a home, 
ina large, beautiful sense, of our little par- 
sonage, 

We hope their new home will be within 
easy visiting distance, so that it will be no 
unusual occurrence to see our pastor in his 
accustomed place in the pulpit, and not only 

that, but his wife and little ones our fre- 
quent guests. We assure them, one and all, 

a hearty welcome, not only fromthe few 
who are always ready to entertain the min- 
ister, but there will be a score and more of 
our homes waiting with the latch string out 
to share with them our best cheer. 

They will carry with them to their new 
work, wherever it be, the deep regard of the 
entire church and community; our earnest 
hope and wishes will follow them that their 
lives may be prosperous and successful, that 
they may have broader fields of usefulness 
as the years go by, and increased courage, 
wisdom and strength to meet the greater de- 
mands made upon them by their enlarged 


be showered upon them and theirs through- 
out life’s journey, 


—_—_———>--=_____ 
Feed Them Properly 

and carefully; reduce the painfully large 
percentage of infant mortality. Take no 
chancesand make no experiment in this very 
important matter. The Gail Borden Eagle 
Brand Condensed Milk has saved thousands 
of little lives, 


Correspondence 


Epitor or THE New UNITY: 

I have a favor to ask, to which I must pre- 
face a little story. You know that in our 
‘*People’s Church,”’ which you helped to 
dedicate a few months ago, there is what 
they have been pleased to call the ‘‘Stone 
Parlor,’’ dedicated to me; and the best use I 
have been able to make of it and the elegant 
piano, the gift of Mrs. Clara McAdow, of 
Detroit, and that from which I have derived 
the most pleasure, is to entertain therein and 
therewith what we call the colored, or 
‘‘Frederick Douglas Club.’’ It has existed 
some three months, and it meets every Tues- 
day evening in the ‘‘Stone Parlor’’ of the 
‘‘People’s Church,’’ It has gone on so long 
now that I think it may be considered an 
assured success. It consists of both men and 
women, young and middle-aged, and every 
evening seems to me an improvement on the 
last. Quite a pathetic circumstance occurred 
at our last meeting, or one over which I could 
but shed some few tears, and about which I 
am tempted to tell THE NEw Unity. There 
are a few white women, helpers in every 
good cause, who are always present to help 
this newly-formed club—to say some good 
word or to read some good item which they 
have picked up during the week for the club’s 
encouragement. In the discussion of a sub- 
ject which bore upon the difficulties which 
the colored people are obliged to contend 
with in trying to educate and elevate them- 
selves and their race, one of these ladies re- 
marked “that people who aimed at rising to 
any position whatever must make themselves 
necessary to the place they aimed at.’’ After 
she spoke several young men and young 


175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, 


opportunities; and may God’s best cre PY 


He and his wife, ‘who has been his true A Book for 


in every good work of the church and so- : =|) 
ciety, who has been untiring in her efforts, O a 0. 


REV. W. D. SIMOND’S NEW VOLUME OF 
PATRIOTIC ADDRESSES, 


American Liberty. 


have been the center of our church life; for| Contains earnest and able discussions of some 


of the greatest questions now before 
the public. 


Its quality is as I expected—strong aud fine. 
M. /. Savage. 


Broad, free and progressive, but none the less 
morally conservative.—7he Christian Register. 


Honest thoughts clothed in weighty words which 
will arouse hearty response from all imbued with 
the spirit of freedom and truth.—Aeligio- Philo- 
sophical Journal, 


American Liberty is a large and timely subject, 
and the words of this volume have the true ring. 
The sentences carry much of the fire and magnet- 
ism of Mr. Simonds at his best.—Tue New 
UNITY. 


Price per volume, postpaid (paper, 8vo, 


pp. 216), 50 cents. 
Address, 


UNITY PUBLISHING GOMPANY, 


Marquette Building, CHICAGO. 
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The third volume in the cloth-bound series of 
‘‘Life’’ books,—‘‘A Child of Nature,’’ by Rev. Dr. 
Marion D. Shutter,—is already meeting large 
and favorable notice. The as is so handsome 
externally that many, seeing the 50-cent edition, 
at first suppose it to be the $1.00 edition. In its 
contents, the book, while entirely different from 
either of its predecessors in the series, is certain 
to meet with a no less cordial reception. ‘‘The 
graceful little volume,”’ as the Boston Traveler 
calls it, has much of interest and much of mean- 
ing for all who shall read it, and, from cover to 
cover through its 111 pages, presents vividly, 4 
tender and wise and picturesque object-teac ‘in 
‘‘the message’ of Mother Nature ‘that is rea y 
for the human heart.”’ 


Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price by 
BLOCH & NEWMAN, Marquette Bldg., 
Chicago, or 

JAMES H. WEST, Publisher, 


women arose in rapid succession, telling in- 
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isa 
cidents of their own experience in seeking to 


rise to some station above the lowest drudgery | ASK FOR THE 


of life—of their application for this and that NEW JAPANESE PERFUME 


place of business for which they were as well , MAT= SU = K | =| 

educated as the young women usually filling| & ~ vy — 
‘ such places, but from which they were prompt-| @(34@ ac tat 
BY 


ly shut out for the reason that, if a colored 
person were introduced there all those at] 


rr is % Orr Sa Wt = Oe RRO 
~~ 


present employed would leave at once. % 
, ‘ JENKI N LLoypD JONES, Therefore their application was met with a * 
prompt refusal. Among those who rose to | 

, speak was a fine looking young colored man, 
whom I should never have suspected of be- 


| ; 
T a : 
longing to the colored race had he not come 
t 0 f 0 e DIT in and taken his seat with other young | , ‘Arran 


colored men. He said: ‘I have, I think, THE CROWN PERFUMERY CO, 


- -, 
© Y 4 ret 


TO THE of 177 New Bond Street, Lond 
natural tastes that would fit me to excel as a Have much pleasure in introducing r+ tin 
| NATION, Cas Sa machinist if I could have found a place to|% American clientele MAT-SU-KI.T 
: ' their latest perfume — A, 
- CHURCH HOME, properly learn the business. I made many This delightful 
ge 1 efforts to get a position to learn the trade be-|, i nee - —= 
, ‘NDIVIDUAL a rom anything here- 
| A ° fore I gave up and went into my present busi- tofore produced. It 
| has been called “an 
| ness; at last I went to (the largest es- incomparably delic- 
' 


ious rfume.*"* We 
» heartily commend it 
“iito all lovers of thep@® 

4 celebrated 


Crab-Apple Blossoms 


tablishment in the city). I looked over the}, 
eee shop and saw what the workmen were doing. | ‘ 
ei FOR SALE BY I felt perfect confidence in myself that I}« 


Neatly Bound, 114 pages, 50 cents, 


| ° . . could do aswell as any man I saw there at! 6 
ei Unity Publishing Company, work and could render myself as useful as| 9h 
+ : any one that I saw in the shop; I went to the 
“a Marquette Bldg., Chicago. manager, stated my case and made applica- 
tion for a place; and though they wanted 
extra men—had advertised for them—lI was 


promptly refused, I ventured to ask why, 


| 4 THE COMPLETE STENOGRAPHIC REPORT and was plainly told that they could not take 


me on account of my color—that the men 


IODIDE OF 
IRON, 


would leave if a colored man was introduced 


OF THE ALSO IN SYRUP. 


among them; and I tell my story,’’ he con- 
tinued, ‘‘in order to ask if any one here can 


i Speciall 
PRO C E E 1) | N GS tell me Aow, under such circumstances, a celebrities of the Tepommented, A rom 
\ 


; ai King’s ), and the early stages 
man can make himself necessary—so asto| GonSitutiogat Weakness Posen of on Bont 


succeed in any business beyond those lower oe stimulating and regulating its periodic 
OF THE employments assigned to us. The papers will None Genuine unless signed “ BLANCARD.” 


: E. Fougera & Co., N. Y.and all D 

i not say a word for us, nor the pulpits in the ¥ soameannanes 
oo et 

ee First American Congress 


churches—nobody will dare speak a word for 
=-OP— 


E 


s.’’ (Here I ventured to throw in the re- ‘ 
mark thatthe People’s Church dared speak AGollege-Town Pulpit 
for the colored man and woman as well as 

for any one else.) ‘‘Yes,’’ ‘*yes,’’ was re- MONTHLY SERMONS OF 


sponded on several sides, ‘‘and give us a Rey. i x Sunderland, 


lub t tin, and 
teeing Oo meet in, and we are ANN ARBOR, MICH. 


Liberal kelio1o US SOCIETIES omnes) seRIEs FOR 1694-55 


. Th f d. 
to. wa above ‘all others of the hemes race, a} 7" "aes Say & So 


as mE AE 2. Jesus as Humanity’s Ideal. 
want to recommend to every member oF this 3. Sectarianism: Its Evils, its causes, 
club to read and own, that they may get 


HELD IN CHICAGO, others to read, that little booklet, ‘Blessed ioe > o- 


’ 
be er. I want ae should ee 5. Was Jesus God? 
read it but have it as their own, and get Loyalty to Conviction. 
every one of our people to read it.’’ She was Is Life a Blessing? 


May 22, 23; 24 and 25, 1894, glad it had fallen into her hands and she had Mr. Ingersoll’s Treatment of the 


been told that copies like the one that had Bible. 


come to her were only a penny each, and Be cents & Ween, & conte 6 Member: 
she wished that copies enough might be sent| Furnished in quantities for Post Office Mission 


gs Oo 


. for to furnish every member of this club with use at reduced rates. 

| 4 . one. And coming to me after the club she : SEND CRDERS TO THE 

. ql Price, ARO ? > cents per CODY, post free. said she was ready with the money to pay for Unity Publishing Company. 
f [ them. I wonderif Mr. Gannett has ever Marquette Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


rr 


known his little booklet put to a more blessed 
use, or one that could give him more plea- 
sure, So now, if‘*Unity Publishing Committee”’ 


Liber al Discount on orders for 50 and over, still publishes and has on hand Socopies of the 


penny edition of this precious little booklet, 


made known On da li ati nl please dispatch them to me,—if possible, so 
e — that they may be received for distribution at CAVEATS, TRADE MARKs 


next Tuesday’s club meeting, and the price COPYRIG HTS. 


will be forthwith remitted. promt answer and an honest opinion, write to 
. . UNN & C 

It may be interesting tothe readers of THE| experience inthe patent business. = 

PUBLISHED ONLY BY New Unity to know the particular object of} formation concerning Patents and bow to 0b- 


. Patents taken through Munn & Co, rece 4 
bers say they mean to work for the establish- special notice in the Scientific American, 42 
us 


blic with- 

. ment of such clubs all over the state and out ‘cost to the inventor. hie splendid paper, 

ll 1s ers country; they believe they are just the means largest ‘ir ation of An scientific | work in the 

j ) called for at present, above all others, for] “Qutiaing Edition, monthly, $2.50 a ent “Bingle 


ery num tains beau- 
the education of the colored people in all our] $PRiPsisene in colors and photographs of new 
. wit builders 

es 


7 5 D earborn ot, CH IC AGO cities and villages. Well, the second article latest de igns and secure contracts pane fen 


in the ‘*Kalamazoo Frederick Douglas Club’’ 
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Received 


Highest Awards 


AT THE 


vemos Fair 


Cures Female Weakness, restores 
Health and Vigor. 


After wearing your Natural Body 
Brace for nine months, the most ex- 
treme and painful female weakness has 
Avanished. MRS. JESSIF FISHER. 

, Spruce Cieek, Pa. 
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Iam pleased beyond expression with { 
she Brace. | would not part with it ; 
or any money. 
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MARY F. ADAM. 
Neosho Falls, Kan. 


[ have been afflicted with falling of 

the womb for 23 vears, and have never 
hadanything to help me like the Natural Body 
Brace has. Leould not stand up long enough to wash 


dishes before wearing it, and now :aiter wearing it 

$ months) Ll am cookingfor a large family. 

help wash and do any kind of work. 
Mrs. LUCINDA FIELD, Oscar, Tex. 


lalso 


Money Refunded tf Brace is 
Not Satisfactory. 


Send for Full Information. 


Natural Body Brace Co., 


SALINA, KANSAS, 
Howard C. Rash, Manager. 
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pe Mann Ageistengs. WHEAT 
DECORTIGATED =. 


Bread and Gets “a > Constipation. 
Diabetes at 4 p 


sia Flours. 
PAMPHLET A BF G WAMPLES FREE. 
Unrivaied in Amfrica of Kurope 


Ask Dealers, or 
Write Farwell& Rhings, VWAatertow&n, N. Y+. U.S.A. 


—— 


C HUR( HW BELL MANUFACTURING 
CHIMESand 
CHU! HURGH BE BEL (Gopper a and Tin.) 
G IKXT BOOKS 
Especially Appropriate for Easter. 
a 
More Borrowings 
Two Companion Volumes of 
Great Authors. 
Square, 12mo,, handsomely bound in white 


In The World. 
McSHANE BELL 'FOUNDEY, BALTIMORE, MD. 
5 
Borrowings and 
Poems and Selections from 
and gold and colors. Price, 75c. each. 


FOR THOUCHT ana 


FOR REMEMBRANCE. 


A Dainty Gift Booklet of Poems and 
Seiections. 


Square, 12mo., white embossed cover, 
Price, 35c. each. 


The above named gift books may be had 
Singly or together from or will be sent 
postpaid on receipt of price by 


Unity Publishing Company, 


175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


is: **The object of this club is the encour-| 
agement and promotion of intellectual, moral 
and social culture and inquiry among our 
people, and especially to promote a spirit of 
mutual helpfulness to higher and better ways 
of living. And to this end it shall be one of 
the primary objects of this association to gain 
all available information respecting the con- 
dition of our race in every part of our coun- 
try, and to afford such helpful aid as may be 
in our power.” 

There have been many interesting oc- 
currences in our ‘*Frederick Douglas Club’’ 
which have given us glimpses into the inner 
life of our colored people, many that would 
be encouraging for the formation of similar 
clubs in other places, of which I may tell the 
readers of THE New UNITY at some other 
time. L. H. STONE. 

——_—_—> -—____ 

Look ovuT for imitation of Dobbins’ 
Electric Soap. There are lots of adulterated 
soaps not worthy of a trade mark of their 
own. See that every wrapper has Dobbins 
onit. Take no other. 
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School of Applied Ethics. 


The complete program of the Fourth Sum- 
mer Session of the School of Applied Ethics, 
which has just been issued, offers an impor- 
tant and attractive list of subjects and lec- 
turers. The sessionis to be held as hereto- 
fore at Plymouth, Mass., a town rich in 
historic associations, which, with its oppor. 
tunities for sea-bathing and its close proxi- 
mity to Boston, make it admirably adapted 
for such a summer gathering. 

The session begins Monday, July 8, and 
continues five weeks. There will be four de- 
partments: Economics, Ethics, Education 
and History of Religions. The following are 
some of the subjects to be treated. 

In the Department of Economics Prof. 
Clark, of Amherst, is to give five lectures on 
the relation of Economics and Politics; Prof. 
Adams of the University of Michigan, a 
course on the Relation of Government to In- 
dustry and another on Taxation,—its Politi 
cal, Industrial and Social Significance; Prof. 
Jenks, of Cornell, is to make a Comparative 
Study of Industrial Legislation; Prof. Hadley, 
of Yale, considers the Misunderstandings 
about Economic Terms; and Prof. Gould, 
lecturer in Johns Hopkins University and 
recently appointed Professor of Statistics in 
the University of Chicago, gives five lectures 
on Industrial Labor in Europe and the United 
States. 

In the Department of Ethics Prof. Felix 
Adler is to give a course of lectures on the 
Ethical Aspect of Various Labor Problems, 
such as Boycotts, Strikes, Arbitration, Social- 
ism and the Family, Trades Unionism, etc. 
Mr. Stimson, a prominent lawyer of Boston, 
gives a course on the Effect of Modern Eco- 
nomic Development upon the Interpretation of 
the Law; Mr. Sheldon, of St. Louis, lectures 
on Methods of Social Reform; and a course 
on the Referendum in Europe and the United 
States is announced. 

In the Department of Education, a week is 
to be devoted to various subjects relating to 
the Education of Women, and another week 
to the Organization of Education in its dif- 
ferent aspects. Ten prominent educators are 
announced to give lectures in this department. 

The Department of History of Religions 
will be devoted to a study of some religious 
tendencies of the day. Tendencies of Thought 
in the Different Churches will be presented 
by Prof. Nash, of the Cambridge Episcopal 
Theological School, Rabbi David Philipson, 
of Cincinnati, Dr. Henry Hartshorne, of the 
Society of Friends of Philadelphia, Rev. 


S. M. Crothers (Unitarian), of Cambridge, ' 


tiona/ist, and others; the Relation of Religion 
to recent Psychology and Philosophy, by 
Prof. Ladd, of Yale University; Religion in 
Literature in Different Countries since 1850, 
by Mr. Lovett, of the University of Chicago, 
Prof. Huff, of the University of Vermont and 
Professors Francke and Baker, of Harvard 
University; the Problem of Church and State 
in France, Germany, Italy, England and the 
United States by Rev. Dr. Wayland, Prof. 
Emerton, of the Harvard Divinity School, 
Prof. Cohn, of Columbia College, and Prof. 
Marsh, of Harvard. 

A series of Sunday afternoon lectures by 

distinguished speakers will be one of the at- 
tractive features of the session. 
The detailed program may be had by any 
one upon application to the secretary of the 
school, S. Burns Weston, 1305 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia. 
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HOW’S THIS! 
WE offer One Hundred Dollars Reward 
for any case of Catarrh that can not be 
cured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 
F.J. CHENEY & CO., Props, Toledo, O. 
We, the undersigned, have known F. J. 
Cheney forthe last 15 years, and believed 
him perfectly honorable in all business tran- 
sactions and financially able to carry out 
any obligations made by their firm, 
West and Truax, Wholesale Druggists, 
Toledo, O. Walding, Kinnan and Marvin, 
Wholesale Druggists, Toledo, Ohio. 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, 
acting directly upon the blood and mucous 
surfaces of the system. Price, 75c. per bot- 
tle. Sold by all druggists. 
free. 


Testimonials 


Che Study Table 


IOLA, THE SENATOR'S DAUGHTER: A Story of 
Ancient Rome (about 24 B.c.). By Mansfield Lovell 
Hillhouse, LL. B. New York and London: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. Pp. 501; $1.25. 


The attractive appearance of this book 
predisposes the reader in its favor. Mr, Hill- 
house sets forth in the preface his purpose 
‘*to present a life-picture of the business 
classes in ancient Rome about nineteen cen- 
turies ago, and to show the remarkable man- 
ner in which history is repeating itself in 
modern cities, such as New York.’’ The 
first part of the author’s task has been well 
accomplished, The story displays careful 
historical research and close attention to all 
details of the setting. What it lacks is atmos- 
phere. Ovid, Virgil and the Senator's beauti- 
ful daughter do not live before us. Modern 
figures and traits seem only to be masquerad- 
ing under classic names and garb. There has 
been a conscientious effort to show the ele- 
ments of human nature as the same in all 
ages, but the real depths that are revealed to 
us as unchanged and abiding in such histori- 


WALTER BAKER & CO. 


The Largest Manufacturers of 
PURE, HICH CRADE 


COCOAS AND CHOCOLATES 


yy ex On this Continent, have received 


* HIGHEST AWARDS 


from the great 


Industrial and Food 
EXPOSITIONS 


j 
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Unlike the Dutch Process, no Alka- 

lies or other Chemicals or Dyes are 

used in any of their rel arations. 

Their deliciou s BREAKFA AST COCOA lutely 
pure and soluble, and costs Saaly taee than ame eond @ Ot 


SOLD BY GROCERS RS EVERYWHERE. 


WALTER BAKER & 00, DORCHESTER, MASS, 


Rev. H. L. Wayland, editor of the Zxaminer, ‘BOOKS BY ELBERT HUBBARD 
Rev. A. E. Dunning, editor of the Congrega-| 


ee 
No Enemy: But Himself 


The Romance of a Tramp. Twenty-eight 
full-page illustrations. Bound in ornamental 
cloth, $1.50. 

The New York Herald of Sept. 2, the Philadel 
phia Press of Sept. 23, the Rochester Herald of 


Sept. 15, and several other papers have each given 
two columns or more to reviews of ‘‘ No Enemy."’ 


One Day 
Bound in ornamental cloth, 50 cents. 


‘‘I enjoyed the book greatly—as a tract it is a 
work of art.”’ Rabbi Solomon Schindler. 


The Cincinnati Commercial Gazette in its issue 
of May 12, 1894, says: ‘‘‘ One Day’ is a dear little 
book all bound in dainty blue and silver. The 
beauty of the cover is only a hint of the sweetness 
and delicacy of the story. You can read it in an 
hour, but its lesson of sympathy will benefit you 
for years,’ 

The Philadelphia Times of April 21, 1894. sa 
“It isa coarse sketch of Western life, and inclu nt 
on obnoxious burlesque on an impossible preacher. 
It is a book that every library can do without.” 


Forbes of Harvard 


Cloth, bound in Harvard colors, $1.25. 
A few of 


This book is meeting with fair sale. 
the critics have spoken well of it. 


..FOR SALE BY.... 


UNITY PUBLISHING CO., 


Marquette Building, 
CHICAGO, 


P,%, WANT a BARGAIN? 82, WISH to sell? 
LANTERNS WA RNTED arena 


HAR BACH &CO.809Filbert St. Phila.Pa 


Through Pullman Sleeping 
Cars from Chicago 

To Dallas and Ft. Worth, 
Texas, via the Chicago & 
Alton Railroad. 


ine between Chicago and Texas. 
with its connections, itforms the shortest line. 


Texas. 


leaving Chicago; Little Rock, Ark., 8.05 A. M.; 


Texas, and the City of Mexico. 
The *‘Alton’s’”’ Texas route via Kansas City, 


read via the Chicago & Alton Railroad. 
JAMES CHARLTON, 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
Chicago, IIL 


A-CO R N SALV E NO POISON! 
REMOVES THE TOE-CORN EVERY TIME. 
A TRIAL SIZE BOX 
|. FOR A 2-CENT STAMP. 
GIANT CHEMICAL CO., +- PHILADELPHIA. 


“The restless Eve, not the indolent Adam, as 
the parent of civilization.” 


THE WOMEN’S UPRISING. 


—BY— 
JENKIN LLOYD JONES. 


A sermon suggested by the Woman’s Con- 
gress held in Chicago last May. Neatly print- 
ed, with attractive cover. Will make a pleas- 
ant souvenir of this memorable congress. 


Single copies 10 cents. By the hundred, $6.00, 
PUBLISHED BY 


UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


| 175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, 


The Chicago & Alton, America’s most popular 
‘ailroad, is universally recognized as the best 
Together 


offers to its patrons free choice of no less than 
seven different routes beyond its own termaiiul, 
ind now in order to still further improve its 
matchless service, it has establised a daily line 
yf through Pullman drawing room sleeping cars 
between Chicago and Dallas and Ft. Worth, 


These through sleeping cars leave Chicago on 
the “Alton’s St. Louis Limited’”’ at 11.00 A. M. 
daily, and running via the St. Louis, Iron 
Mountain & Southern and Texas & Pacific 
Railways beyond St, Louis, reach the following 
cities at the hours given on the next day after 


Malvern, Ark, (Hot Springs),9.50A. M.; Dallas, 
Texas, 9.25 P. M.; and Ft. Worth, Texas, 10,30 
P.M. These through sleeping cars also greatly 
improve the Chicago & Alton’s service to Hous- 
ton, Galveston, Austin, San Antonio and Laredo, 


will remain fully up to the high standard main- 
tained in the past, See that your Texas tickets 
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The New Unity. 


May 23, 1895. 


Righest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov’t Report 


oyal 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 


Baking 
Powder 


cal novels as Kingsley’s ‘‘Hypatia” and 
Ebers’s ‘*Uarda’’ are in these pages scarcely 
touched at all. There is much rhetoric, and 
that not always in the most approved Eng- 
lish. 


to this author’s style. 


A lighter vein might be better suited 
H. B. B, 


PERSONALITY, HuUmAN AND DIVINE. 
Bampton Lectures for the year 1894. 
Illingworth, M. A. Macmillan & Co, 
$1.75. 


Being the 
By J. R. 
Pp. Xv, 274; 


As an argument for the personality of God 
this is an interesting effort. It is not an ap- 
peal to the authority of Scripture or church 
dogma, but to the higher insight of man in 
his ascent from ignorant ages to ages of 
privilege. It offers much to support faith in 
God asa being who is ‘‘essentially, eternally, 
absolutely love’’. The remarkable thing 
about the book is the sophistry by which the 
dogma of the Incarnation is brought into 
the scheme of thought, but the meaning 
given to the Incarnation is one that was un 
known tothe whole periodin which the 
dogma was shaped. According to our author, 
who is either blind to the history of doctrine 
or set free from it by his Hegelian philoso- 
phy, the Incarnation was a revelation of 
God as personality (pp. 192, 205). This is not 
Athanasian doctrine at all, and it reverts to 
something like the idea of Justin with in- 
terests of thought entirely foreign to the 
age of Justin. As usual it is the demand for 
infallibility that makes the Incarnation a ne- 
When we look for the 


authur’s understanding 


cessity for religion. 
of Incarnation as 
revelation, we find aremarkable facility in 
theartof reasoning. Jesus in his teaching 
of love showed men the central principle of 
their nature,and in his life he was essentially 
and absolutely love. Henceforth love was 
the only category for thinking of God, owing 
to the necessary anthropomorphic law of 
thought. ‘*And how could such love be 
proved except by sacrifice.’” Thus the fol- 
lowers of Jesus gradually came to the con- 
viction ‘‘that Jesus Christ was more than 
human; was the son of God; was God offering 
himself in sacrifice for man.’? The reader 
to whom this is a stringent process of thought 
should signthe Nicene creed at once. The 
secret of Christianity’s power is not, we are 
told(p.tg9), its faithin the loving Father- 
hood of God, but the proof of it by the Incar- 
nation. This is rationalism of the most ob- 
jectionable type. fr. a. C. 

A WoMAN OF IMPULSE. By Justin Huntly Mc- 
Carthy. New York and London: G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. Paper; 50 cents. 

A lover of the old romance, in which noth- 
ing is ‘*too good to be true,’’ will doubtless 
take pleasure in ‘*‘A Woman of Impulse.” 
The story moves along quietly and easily 
and makes no pretense of being in sympathy 
with the stern realism so much in vogue at 
present. It admits the divine possibilities 
of chance; delights in the caprices of a de- 
cidedly unusual young woman; introducesa 
bit of melodrama for scenic effect; and ends, 
like the dear old fairy tales of long ago, 
in happiness. 


It may not be utterly true to the details of 
the life of any individual; perhaps now and 
then it goes beyond the limits of the prob- 


tending, as they do, to enhancethe sunny 
side of life rather thanthe shadow, are at 
least efforts inthe right direction, since they 
would fain restore tothe world a little of the 
serenity and sweetness which, under the 
pressure of modern criticism and cynicism, 
are in danger of losing their rightful places 


among the affairs of men. A. R. 


THINK FOR YOURSELF. 
ond series. 


Unitarian Leaflets, sec- 
London: Philip Green, Pp. 96; 1s. 


A neat little book with inspiring statements 
of Unitarian faith by English and American 
leaders. There are few publications better 
fitted to show the reconstructive character of 
Unitarianism and the reality of its religious 
resources. Peculiar excellency and cogency 
belong to Dr. Thos, Eliot’s ‘*Religious Au- 
thority” and S, Fletcher Williams’s ‘‘Building 
on Jesus Christ.’’ The book is admirable for 
use in post office missions. F. A. C, 
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King David as a General. 


A very interesting study on this subject 
was laid before the French Académie des in- 
scriptions et belles lettres by the explorer 
and archeologist,M. Dieulafoy. In reviewing 
the tactics employed by David in his warfare 
against the Philistines, the learned scholar 
accords him the highest praise, He calls 
him not only the greatest strategist among 
the Israelites, who successfully kept the en- 
emies ofthe kingdom at bay, but he consid- 
ers that David invented and employed tactics 
against the Philistines which have been im- 
itated by modern warriors with marked suc- 
cess. 


M. Dieulafoy has discovered the scene of 
King David’s operations in the Valley of 
Rephaim, when by his rapid change of 
movements, as described in the Bible, he 
completely upset all the calculations of the 
Philistines, and not only gained the victory 
over them for that day, but compelled them 
to accept very hard terms of peace. His 
tactics were the following: He brought for- 


‘ward his flank, then made a rapid change of 


front, and so entirely shut in the left side of 
the Philistine ranks that they fell an easy 
prey to hismen. These, says M. Dieulafoy, 
were precisely the same movements as were 
used in the year 1714 by Frederick II. at 
Mollwitz, and again in 1757 at Rossbach, 
and they were again employed with such sig- 
nal success against the Austrians at Auster- 
litz. ‘The manceuvers employed at Rephaim 
were,so far as we have any record of military 
display, entirely new, and we must, there- 
fore, give the whole credit of their ingenuity 
to David. 


The shepherd king here displayed not 
only remarkable powers of thinking out his 
plans, but he must have possessed great skill 
in the training of troops, to have brought 
them to the required stage of obedience and 
promptitude of action. We need not wonder, 
in the light of these extraordinary gifts, 
that he should have succeeded in his cam- 
paigns and in establishing the kingdom of 
Israel firmly in the midst of its enemies. In 
examining the district, M. Dieulafoy has come 
to the conclusion that David used every 


able, These slight departures, however, 


natural advantage which the country afforded, 


and lost no point which could have proved of 
help to him in his position. His communi- 
ation was of the deepest interest to the mem 
bers of the Académie, who were made 
thoroughly acquainted with the topography 
of the valley by maps and drawings which 
the explorer laid before them. It would be 
well if M. Dieulafoy would embody his com- 
munication in some permanent form which 
might be made available to those outside the 
circle of the Académie. 


Announcements 


The Fraternity of Liberal Rell- 
gious Societies in Chicago. 


ALL SouLs CHURCH, corner Oakwood 
Boulevard and Langley avenue. Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones, Minister. 


CHURCH OF THE MESSIAH (Unitarian), 


corner of Michigan avenue and 23d street, 
W. W. Fenn, Minister. 


CHURCH OF THE REDEEMER (Universalist), 
corner of Warren avenue and Kobey street, 
M. H. Harris, Minister. 


ETHICAL CULTURE SOCIETY, Grand Opera 
House, Clark street, near Randolph. M. M. 
Mangasarian, Minister. 


FRIENDS’ SOcIETY, second floor of the 
Atheneum Building, 18 Van Buren street. 
Jonathan W. Plummer, Minister. 


INDEPENDENT LIBERAL CHURCH, Mar- 
tine’s Academy, 333 Hampden Court, Lake 
View, T. G. Milsted, Minister. 


K. A. M. CONGREGATION (Jewish), Indiana 
avenue and 33d street. Isaac S. Moses, 
Minister. 


OAK PARK UNITY CHURCH (Universalist), 
R. F. Johonnot, Minister. 


PEOPLE’s CHURCH (Independent), McVick- 
er’s Theater, Madison street, near State. H. 
W. Thomas, Minister. 


RYDER CHAPEL (Universalist), Sheridan 
avenue, Woodlawn. John S, Cantwell, Min- 
ister. 


ST. PAUL’s CHURCH (Universalist), Prairie 
avenue and 28th street. A, J. Canfield, 
Minister. 


SINAI CONGREGATION (Jewish), Indiana 
avenue and 21st street. E.G. Hirsch, Min- 
ister. 


STEWART AVENUE UNIVERSALIST CHURCH, 
Stewart avenue and 6Sthstreet. R. A. White, 
Minister. 


THIRD UNITARIAN CHURCH, corner of 
Monroe and Laflin streets, J. Vila Blake, 
Minister. 


Unity CHurcH (Unitarian), corner of 
Dearborn avenue and Walton place. Rev. 
B. R. Bulkeley, Minister. 


ZION CONGREGATION (Jewish), corner 
Washington Boulevard and Union Park. 
Joseph Stolz, Minister. 


Torturing Disfiguring 


SKIN DISEASES 
-~_— Instantly 


7 RELIEVED 


CUTICURA 


,4 


GREAT 


a<"/ SKIN CURE 


a Sold throughout the world. British 
.* depot: F. Newsery & Sons, 1, King 
Edward-st., London. Potrraer DruG 

& CHEM. Corp., Sole Props., Boston, U. S.A, 
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“Liberty and Life,” 


DISCOURSES BY 


ES Fs Pee 


CONTENTS : 


LIFE AND DEATH; WHAT THEY ARE. 


SIN A CRIME AGAINST LIFE: RIGHTEOUs. 
NESS OBEDIENCE TO Law, 


SINNING AGAINST THE HOLY Spirrirt,,. 

A SouND MIND IN A SOUND Bopy. 

[s THE AVERAGE LIFE WORTH THE Living? 
THE TRUE, THE BEAUTIFUL AND THE Goop, 


Not ALLOPATHY NOR HOMEOPATHY, But 
SYMPATHY. 


THE TRUE LIFE. 

THE DOING CREED. 

THE KEyYs. 

A BUNDLE OF PARADOXES. 

A SUBSTITUTE FOR ORTHODOXY. 
THE Two THEOLOGIES. 

NATURAL MORAL COMPENSATION, 
CHARACTER, 

THE RELIGION OF THE FUTURE. 
NEw YEAR IN 1982. 


Paper cover, 208 pp.; postwaid. 25 cts, 


Price Reduced from dc. 


Unity Publishing Co., 


175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


THE BIBLE: 
(TS ORIGIN, GROWTH AND CHARACTER 


— AND— 


[ts Place among the Sacred Books of the World 


TOGETHER WITHA 


List of Books for Study and Reference, 
with Critical Comments, 


By JABEZ THOMAS SUNDERLAND. 


This book has grown from the author's ‘What 
is the Bible?’ published in 1878, butit ‘tis a new 
work, wider in aim, more comprehensive in plan, 
and containing more than twice as much matter.” 

It presents in popular form the results of the 
higher criticism and of the best and latest scholar 
ship relating to the Bible 


Price, $1.50. 


FOR SALE BY 


UNITY PUBLISHING CQ, 


175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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Our Heredity from God 


CONSISTING OF 


LECTURES ON EVOLUTION. 
By E. P. POWELL. 


— Oo-——- 


‘‘This book [now in its fourth edition) is dedi- 
cated to all those who, like the author, have lost 
faith in authoritative Revelation, in hopes that 
they, like himself. may find satisfaction in that rev’ 
elation of Eternal Life and Truth which is steadily 
unfolded to us by Science.”’ 


Price, $1.75. 


FOR SALE BY 


UNITY PUBLISHING CO., 


175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


